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In every state of the nation... 






































these Life Assuranee Dollars 
are “AT WORK” 


Protecting families - - aiding business - - making jobs 













HE assets of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 







EQUITABLE'’S ASSETS ARE EMPLOYED IN— of the United States are very busy dollars—buy 

Public Utility Bonds .......... $456,441,000 protecting 2,400,000 persons and their families, bag 
7 earning interest for them, busy keeping machinery @ 

*Railroad Bonds ............... 399,215,000 motion and American men and women at work. 














Industrial Bonds .............. 265,330,000 These assets, these dollars at work, made possible i 
*U. S. Government Obligations. . 268,217,000 payment of $199,985,481 to policyholders and th 
beneficiaries during 1939. Of these payments appro 

ee 36,657,000 mately 65% went to living policyholders and 35% 1 












Preferred and Guaranteed the beneficiaries of policyholders. 
Stocks ........-.eeeeeeeee 52,852,000 An Equitable policy entitles members not only 
First Mortgage Loans on Homes, financial benefits but to the continuing services of 
farms, and business properties 298,000,000 Society. These services are available in any part of & 
City and farm properties. ..... 149,336,000 country through Equitable Agents qualified by trainif 





and experience to adapt Equitable Assurance to @ 
individuals’ needs for security and protection. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIET} 
OF THE UNITED STATES | 


393 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. THOMAS I. PARKINSON, Presi nl 








* Including $6,583,821 on deposit with public authorities 
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(Seated) A lumberjack at 
As a grain buyer in Western age nineteen. The cigar, 
North Dakota in 1906. His Mr. Erickson says, was en- 
first business venture. se tirely for effect. 





Oscar E. Erickson, the farmer and proud father, before he be- 
came commissioner of insurance, State of North Dakota. See 
page |5 for biographical sketch. 


... OUT IN FR 


Working as a Minnesota farm hand, 1903. Bringing home that Maxwell, 1914. 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


° Brokon: 


Pacific Mutual offers 
a full line of Life, Accident 
and Health Coverage, 
plus the famous all-inclusive 
5-Wey Plon. 
Write for details. 


GIANT OF THE PACIFIC 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Los Angeles, 
California 


WANTS, NEEDS AND POCKETBOOKS 


What insurance a man thinks he wants, what he 
most needs, and what he is able to buy are three 
different things. Fidelity has policy forms to meet 
every want, need, or pocketbook. 


In addition to the usual forms there are Juve- 
nile, Modified Life and “Income for Life.” In 
addition to the usual benefits there are Disability. 
Accidental Death, Family Income, and Family 
Maintenance. 


More than sixty-one years old, operating in 37 
states, having assets of more than 129 million, and 
insurance in force of more than 365 million, the 
Fidelity is widely and favorably known as a 
friendly company. 


bx DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. Presuient 





PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE 











OUR FLAG 


The hopes and aspirations, the joys and sorrow, the 
romance and chivalry of the human race are symbol- 
ized in flags—the origin of the flag was in Divinity itself for 


Jehovah unfurled the first flag, the multicolored banner of the | 


rainbow, as a signal of danger passed. 


| 
The “do or die” spirit of American men and women has made | 


our Nation one of the greatest of all—for a Nation is made 
great, not by its resources, but by the men and women who 
have cu'tivated those resources. 
when Columbus discovered it; Americans have made it a great 
Nation. Their courage is woven into the red, their love of 


liberty into the white and their loyalty into the blue of our flag. 


The Institution of Life Insurance was builded of that courage, 
liberty and loyalty and carries on the ideals and traditions of a 
great Nation under a beautiful Stars and Stripes. If you are 


interested in this profession, you will find it pays to be friendly | 


with 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 











Use the 
LIFE AGENT’S BRIEF 


order from 


THE SPECTATOR 
56th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 











MISSOURI INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID $200,000.00 


Admitted Assets December 31, 1939 $1,134,423.00 

















America was a great land | 
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The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 


life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh 
PRESIDENT 


John J. Gallagher 
TREASURER 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


Bernard L. Connor 
SECRETARY 


Independence Square 
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INDIANA | 


Splendid General Agency opportunity available in New 
Jersey for personal producer who can develop territory. 
Lucrative territory in Ohio, Illinois and Western Pennsyl- 
vania. Real old time General Agency Contract. Build 
your own business with 


Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


T. J. Mohan, Vice Pres. Charge of Field 
A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 


J. N. Warfield, Pres. 
A. W. Mears, Sec’y. 


— | 
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Origin of Failure 


GNORANCE and purposelessness primarily are responsible for fail- 
| ure in business and professional life. Youth seems incapable of eval- 

uating the talent and the training that they possess in terms of the 
vocation that they select. So handicapped, they cannot adapt their 
assets to the requirements of their job. ‘That thousands of young men 
and young women come to their commencement day—high school and 
college—perplexed about the road to take which will lead to fullness 
in maturity and peace in old age, may be ascribed in part to a consti- 
tutional weakness which permits knowledge without understanding 
and ambition without resolution, but is more than likely due to a 
lack in the established system of education which prepared them. 

The fault for vocational maladjustment and consequent defeat lies 
not with the individual but rather with the animus which motivated 
the choice of a goal and prescribed the method and the mechanics by 
which that goal might be attained. The child and the youth is more 
apt to be cast in a failure role through indirection and misdirection 
from those on whose judgment they have every right to rely, than 
because of any self-deficiency or insufficiency. The ignorance which 
occasions disaster and the aimlessness which characteristizes failure 
may be traced most usually to parents, teachers, boards of education 
and business advisers. 

Parents choose professions unmindful of the talents of their chil- 
dren. They select schools unfitted to develop what is best in the stu- 
dent though designed to meet the program of their ill-considered 
plan. Teachers follow patterns suitable for averages but not for per- 
sonalities. Boards of education eliminate from their syllabus any 
device calculated to encourage students who seek a vocation in life 
in keeping with their particular mentality, inclination and power of 
comprehension and fulfillment. Employers in business are swayed 
by selfish motives and personal conceit in the selection of youthful 
applicants and in the rewards they promise. As a result, misguided 
youth confidently and enthusiastically undertake as their life’s work 
a vocation the following of which will lead up blind alleys and down 
streets to nowhere. 

Life insurance has been beset by representatives ignorant and pur- 
poseless. The blame does not rest with those who tried but with those 
who inspired the unfortunate efforts. Life insurance enters now upon 
a new era in its progress towards universal acceptance by the Amer- 
ican people as an institution indispensable to individual and social 
welfare. The administrators of a cooperative enterprise so important 
in the lives of millions have no graver responsibility than to provide 
an intelligent and unselfish plan for the training and selection of 
their representatives. Standards must be set not so high but so search- 
ing and discerning that of each successful aspirant for a life agency 
the words of Carlyle may truly apply. “Blessed is the man who has 
found his work.” 

The time has come when lip service to a sound formula for the 
definition of a life insurance agent will no longer suffice. Each new 
agent in reality must be capable of bringing to men and women of 
every age and of every calling, of every sphere of influence, of every 
social strata, of every financial standing, through the medium of a life 
insurance contract a protection best and peculiarly suited to guard 
a loved one against unwanted distress or to allow age its wanted 


enjoyment. 
ia aAAe 
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Thomas Hook 


is Life Insurance Week, 


Chairman, Bureau of Personal A. & H. 


HE insurance business has set 
aside several weeks during the 
year to focus public attention on 
various aspects of insurance. There 
which 
probably secures the largest spread 


of publicity; Fire Prevention Week, 
when the fire insurance companies 
stress precautionary measures to 
preserve property from loss by fire, 
and Accident and Health Insur- 


Wesley T. Hammer 
Pres. A. & H. Club of New York 


By DAVID PORTER 
Spectator Staff Writer 


ance Week, the purpose of which, 
also, is obvious. 

Accident and Health Insurance 
Week began on April 22 and ends 
on April 27—six days during 
which this type of protection is 
thoroughly explored and empha- 
sized. For six days the country is 
being bombarded by posters, radio 
broadcasts and allied activities de- 
signed to impress upon John Doe 








ment organizations. 


Aggregates includes Stock, Mutual and Accident and Health Departments of Life Companies. 


NON-CANCELLABLE 


ACCIDENT HEALTH ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
Years ong ome sw Ratio or wane ~“ w Ratio nae ws Ratio 
1939 123,680,345 51,697,321 41.8 44,015,267 26,979,862 61.3 19,854,202 12,983,962 65.4 
1938 119,477,847 50,581,752 42.3 40,817,690 24,404,185 59.8 20,270,838 13,458,287 66.4 
1937 115,286,222  49.481.602 42.9 41,019,256 24,965,488 60.9 20,547,035 13,525,746 65.8 
1936 99,826,696  44,916.943 45.0 884,755 20,386,781 58.4 16,416,790 11,675,987 71.1 
1935 91,693,123 43,023,943 46.9 31,200,801 17,866,504 57.3 17,502,782  13.665,184 78.1 
1934 85,315,189 41,961,027 49.2 28,196,976 15,909,432 56.4 17,285,931 13,564,426 78.5 
1933 80,129,715 44,558,282 55.6 25,757,225 16,913,020 65.7 17,478,196 14,002,093 80.1 
1932 95,185,389 55,704,561 58.5 30,405,086 22,004,130 72.4 18,113,773 12,910,086 71.3 
1931 106,112,274 58,009,297 54.6 32,422,309 21,656,476 66.8 18,191,458 11,892,333 65.4 
Totals... 916,686,800 439,934,728 48.0 308,719,365 191,085,875 61.9 165,660,805 117,678,104 71.0 


Does not include assess- 
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W. B. Cornett 
Natl H. & A. 


Pres. Association 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH-FORE! 


National Observance of Coverage 
Week of April 22; Local Clubs Spur 
Drive for Increased Premium Volume 


and his Missus the advisability of 
safeguarding their income by acci- 
dent and/or health insurance. 
There no longer remains any 
doubt that this coverage is one of 
the most popular. Fire insurance 
is, naturally, high in the category 
of human necessities. So is life in- 
surance and so are various forms 
of casualty and surety coverage. 
But John Doe can have his home 
destroyed by fire and still carry on 
because his periodic salary check, 
supplemented by the largesse re 
ceived from his insurance company, 
will help buy new furniture anda 
new home. Or he may have a traffic 
accident and forthwith be reim- 
bursed by the casualty company 
which has underwritten his risk 
Or he may die and his widow wil 
receive a check which will ease the 
financial distress caused by his ul 
timely departure from the scene. 
But if he suffers an accident ® 
is hospitalized through serious il 
ness, in nine cases out of ten his 
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income ceases, at least temporarily, 
and added to the cost of his physi- 
cal maladjustment are the food, 
rent and clothing bills which would 
ordinarily be met by cashing his 
salary check, but which, in turn, is 
for the time being non-existent. 

Accident and health insurance, 
however, guarantees the payment 
of these bills, in varied measure ac- 
cording to the size of the premium 
John Doe pays. And, so runs the 
theory of this increasingly popular 
form of personal insurance, the 
machinery of his domestic life con- 
tinues without serious interruption, 
his bills are paid and, as long as 
he is incapacitated, there will be 
no real threat to the practical op- 
eration of his household or to his 
own peace of mind. The official 
poster of annual Accident and 
Health Insurance Week, reproduced 
on these pages, stresses this point, 
with the rubber stamp marking 
“Paid” on the bills which mount 
during incapacitation from acci- 
dent or illness. 


"Human Insurance” 


Accident and health insurance, 
after all, is one of the most per- 
sonally intimate forms of insur- 
ance, as George B. Kendall, presi- 
dent of the Washington National 
Insurance Co. of Evanston, IIl., told 
the Health & Accident Underwrit- 
ers Conference in 1937, when he 
was president of the Conference. 
It is even more personal than life 
insurance, for it deals with dis- 
tinctly human elements and is di- 
rectly concerned with the health 
and physical condition of a human 
being, with the result that this per- 
sonal factor distinguishes it from 
all other casualty lines. 

“Broadly speaking,” said Mr. 
Kendall, “accident and health insur- 
ance is ‘human being insurance,’ 
while the other casualty lines are 
chiefly concerned with property or 
liability insurance.” 

There is a pertinent aspect to ac- 
cident and health insurance which 
should interest the producer or un- 
derwriter. That is the classification 
of the line. Generally speaking, in- 
surance is divided into five classes 


” 


—life, fire, marine, surety, and 
casualty. The public has an ade- 
quate understanding of what is 


meant by the first four. Casualty 
insurance, however, is confusing, 
because it appears to the lay mind 
a8 a catch-all of more than fifty dif- 
ferent coverages — including bur- 
glary, plate glass, automobile lia- 
bility, sprinkler leakage, live stock, 





Committee planning the annual convention, June 10-14 (Minneapolis) of the Health and 

Accident Underwriters’ Conference. Standing, left to right: R. L. Spangler, H. P. E. Skoglund, 

convention chairman. Seated: Harold R. Gordon, executive secretary; Paul Clement, chair- 
man, executive committee, and G. A. L'Estrange, program chairman. 


steam boiler, workmen’s compensa- 
tion and a number of others, in- 
cluding accident and health. 

There has been for some time a 
lively controversy as to whether 
accident and health insurance be- 
longs to life or casualty, but there 
seems no longer a valid reason why 
it should belong strictly to either. 
On the contrary, there are good and 





James E. Powell 
Pres. H. & A. Under. Conference 


sufficient reasons why it should be 
considered as a class by itself, as 
are the major insurance lines. 

Perhaps this arises from the fact 
that accident and health insurance 
is the fourth largest line written by 
casualty companies, following auto- 
mobile liability, workmen’s compen- 
sation and general liability. In 1939, 
net premiums written for automo- 
bile liability, according to The Spec- 
tator Handy Chart for casualty and 
surety companies, totaled $198,964,- 
421; those for workmen’s compen- 
sation were $155,483,817; for gen- 
eral liability, $80,696,076, and for 
accident and health $73,822,484. 
While combined accident and health 
net premiums for all companies, life 
and casualty, are not yet available 
for 1939, net premiums for 1938 
were $201,793,551 for accident in- 
surance and $51,807,278 for health, 
a combined total of $253,600,829 
for both accident and health insur- 
ance premiums written during 
1938. 

A further reason for considering 
accident and health insurance as a 
separate classification is that no 
other line is written by so many 
different types of carriers. Mul- 
tiple line companies, old line life 
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companies, traveling men’s associa- 
tions, fraternals, reciprocals, sick 
benefit associations and other 
groups issue contracts of personal 
accident and health insurance. 
There appears, in other words, a 
practical impossibility of applying 
fairly the same insurance law to so 
many different types of carriers 
writing this coverage. 

Considering the barrage the pub- 
lic is receiving from interested 
agencies during annual Accident 
and Health Insurance Week, it is 
interesting to note how the line be- 
gan to function. The Netherlands, 
now menaced by accident possibili- 
ties on a large scale because of the 
second World War, inaugurated the 
first dismemberment policy in 1665 
when it insured its soldiers engaged 
in actual combat against loss of 
limbs or eyes. 

From that point until the middle 
eighties, accident insurance lost 
much of its appeal, but was revived 
by the Railway Passengers Assur- 
ance Corporation of London, which 
insured against accidental death 


i Arat. 22-27, 1940 
Accident & Health Week Poster 


while riding on trains, and in 1850 
by the Franklin Health Association 
of Massachusetts, which covered 
steamboats as well as trains and 
charged 15 cents for a 24-hour cov- 
erage, as compared with the Lon- 





of Accident and 
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$245, 000,000 for 1939. 
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their incomes when disabled. 





In 1934, Accident and Health Insurance premiums totaled a little over 
$164,000,000. Commencing in 1935, substantial increases have taken 
place each succeeding year, reaching an all-time high in 1939 with an 
estimated $245,000,000, This is evidence of the fact that more and 
more people are becoming aware of the economic value of protecting 


Source: Premiums and Losses compiled by the Health and Accident Und 


1940 Accident and Health Insurance Week Committee 


+ Lect 
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don rate of 22 cents. This was the 
forerunner of the present ticket 
policy. 

It was during Civil War days 
that the accident insurance busij- 
ness received its first real impetus 
from James G. Batterson, who or- 
ganized the Travelers and, im. 
pressed by the technique of the 
Railway Passengers Assurance of 


London, started issuing railroad 
ticket policies. Policy forms of 
that period, naturally, were de. 


signed to cope with existing contin- 
gencies, and to the student of in- 
surance policies and phraseology, 
there is a monumental difference 
between the forms of then and now, 

Until about 40 years ago there 
was no partial disability provision 
in accident policies, no double bene- 
fit and no specific indemnity for 
surgical operations, but a number 
of exclusions and limitations of 
coverage, while indemnity for total 
disability was payable for not more 
than 52 weeks. 

It was around 1900 that partial 
disability first appeared in accident 
policies, while about the same time 
the double benefit provision for 
travel accidents was incorporated 
in the forms. 

Health insurance was started in 
this country by the Fidelity & 
Casualty in 1894. Considerable 
money was made in this line and 
many companies entered the field 
overnight. After the mad scramble 
of the initial stage, however, defi- 
nite evils resulted which led to the 
investigation of 1910 and to the 
adoption of the standard provisions 
law in 1911. A hiatus followed until 
1922, when the business was re 
vived by the Bureau of Personal 
Accident & Health Underwriters. 


Evolution of Forms 

Social changes have occasioned 
periodic alterations in policy forms 
of accident and health insurance. 
The invention of the steamboat, the 
progress of the railroads and trans- 
oceanic shipping and the advances 
made by aviation have brought | 
about many changes in the under- 
lying concept of personal accident 
insurance, 

In step with these social develop 
ments, underwriting values of at 
cident insurance also have changed, 
with policy forms modernized and 
standardized through various age 
cies. The need for cooperation be 
tween companies writing this line 
was recognized in the nineties and, 
as early as 1891, when the Intern 
tional Association of Accident Ur 
derwriters was formed, efforts wert 
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made to promote harmony among 
the companies. This association, 
about 1912, was consolidated with 
the Board of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters to form the Interna- 
tional Association of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, which, in 
turn, sponsored a new organization, 
the Bureau of Personal Accident & 
Health Underwriters. 

Another development of organ- 
jzational accident and health insur- 
ance activity was manifested in 
1899 when a group of monthly pre- 
mium companies formed what was 
called the Detroit Conference. This 
grew rapidly until it merged with 
the National Mutual Union and the 
American Association of Accident 
Underwriters to form the Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference. 

There is little doubt that these 
organizations have helped to pro- 
mote harmony and serve as a means 
of exchanging ideas and also have 
become clearing houses of informa- 
tion and experience. 

In 1932 a distinctly constructive 
step was undertaken which placed 
the business on a more scientific 
basis. Prior to that time, all action 
by the various bureaus and associa- 
tions was voluntary and advisory. 
Under the program adopted by the 
members of the Bureau of Personal 
Accident & Health Underwriters, 
however, the companies agreed to 
follow certain recommendations of 
the bureau and to consider them as 
binding, especially those which con- 
cerned uniformity and standardiza- 
tion of rates and policy forms. 


Hospitalization Competition 


Accident and health insurance 
producers have had their hands full 
in pushing this line in competition 
with the increasingly popular move- 
ment known as the “three-cents-a- 
day” plan, sponsored by self-styled 
non-profit hospital associations. 
This plan originated in London, was 
quite successful there, was bor- 
rowed by a New York City hospital 
association and has since spread 
throughout the country. 

This plan gives members who 
form employee groups a number of 
hospital services in the event of 
sickness or accident for a stipulated 
Premium. The public mind has been 
conditioned by the publicity ac- 
corded this movement and accident 
and health insurance producers con- 
sequently have further obstacles to 
surmount in meeting this competi- 
tion. 

Producers’ organizations, aware 
of these obstacles, have established 
various counter-expedients, while 


the companies, also cognizant of 
this direct competition affecting a 
line which many of them had con- 
sidered merely an accommodation 
service—until they awakened to the 
possibilities of premium income and 
entree into other lines—are issuing 
forms designed to meet the chal- 
lenge of the hospital associations. 
The past two years have been 
significant as far as this competi- 
tion is concerned. The insurance 
companies have been struggling to 
regain ground lost in the initial 
stages, whereas the hospital asso- 
ciations, though they are undoubt- 
edly here to stay and will improve 
methods and actuarial procedure as 
they progress, have been compelled 





to revise their estimate of what the 
traffic could bear and have cut down 
their scale of benefits and reshaped 
their policy forms. Maternity priv- 
ileges have been eliminated, with 
few exceptions; minor operations, 
such as tonsillectomies, have been 
erased from the original program of 
benefits, and other alterations have 
been effected. 

All of which does no harm to the 
standard accident and health insur- 
ance companies. On the contrary, 
it gives them an added impetus in 
impressing upon the public the de- 
sirability of buying accident and 
health insurance from the tradi- 
tional and proven sources, the com- 
panies themselves. 








Preaching 


and buy it. 


themselves. 


Insurance 








and 


It is gratifying to know that at least 
one group of men and women believe 
implicitly in the commodity they sell . . . 


A recent survey of claims paid by The 
Prudential, for $10,000 or more 
each, disclosed that a good number 


were on the lives of insurance men 


This is quite understandable. 
knew the value of such protection 


and followed their own advice. 


Ged) rudential 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


Practicing 


They 


Company of America 
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With their policy forms revised 
to meet competition, the companies 
today are in an advantageous posi- 
tion to induce the buying public to 
avail itself of the benefits and pro- 
tection afforded by the new forms 
sponsored by the Bureau of Per- 
sonal Accident & Health Under- 
writers. And while these policies 
are still more or less in an experi- 
mental stage, because of the inade- 
quate experience thus far obtained, 
it is expected that after the neces- 
sary interval of gestation the forms 
will be found entirely applicable to 
the needs of the public. 

The current Accident and Health 
Insurance Week is an extension of 
the efforts of the companies to re- 


capture or to consolidate their hold 
on the public interest. During the 
week producers meet in local organ- 
izational clinics to discuss common 
problems and to evolve methods 
whereby to persuade the public to 
buy this protection. 

Meanwhile, posters, promotional 
material of various kinds, radio 
talks and newspaper advertisements 
educate and stimulate the public. 
No medium is neglected to inform 
the buying element of the advan- 
tages of “income protection,” as ac- 
cident and health insurance is 
termed. The result of this, as wit- 
nessed during the past several 
vears, is an impressive augmenta- 
tion of accident and health insur- 
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ance premium volume during and 
after the annual week. 


A preliminary to the annual week 
usually takes the form of an educa- 
tional lecture series, as instanced 
by the successful courses of the 
New York, Newark and Philadel- 
phia clubs which take the producer 
through the elementals of accident 
and health insurance salesmanship 
as well as an analysis of the appli- 
cation and the policy forms. The 
production graph in these and other 
cities has displayed a decided up- 
ward trend during this preliminary 
period, which tendency has _ been 
accentuated during and after the 
annual week. 

Interest in this year’s National 
Accident and Health Insurance 
Week promises a new high. Harold 
Gordon, executive secretary of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference and chairman of the 
general committee, reports that 
local accident and health associa- 
tions throughout the country have 
made plans for enlisting concerted 
effort toward making the week an 
unusually effective one. 


Local Associations 

The importance of local accident 
and health associations in giving 
impetus to the production of this 
line should not be underestimated. 
These associations have developed a 
sound educational policy, have 
trained producers to prosecute vig- 
orously the selling of this line and 
generally have been of inestimable 
value in arousing public interest in 
this protection. Much of the suc- 
cess of this line and of the 
awakened public interest can be 
directly attributed to the energetic 
administration of the local accident 
and health associations. 

Practically all the local associa- 
tions throughout the country have 
scheduled breakfast, luncheon or 
dinner meetings, sales congresses 
and various programmed events. 
Taking part in these affairs are 
some 26 associations—from Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Newark, 
Atlanta, Florida and Jacksonville in 
the East, to Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle and Portland on the 
Pacific Coast. 

The Accident & Health Club of 
New York, under the presidency of 
Wesley T. Hammer, Commercial 


Casualty, has scheduled events t 
precede, accompany and follow the 
annual week. A sales breakfast at 
the Hotel New Yorker on April 23, 
a sales congress in the New York 
State Chamber of Commerce builé 
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ing on April 26 and a Producers’ 
Banquet on June 4 comprise the 
highlights of this association’s 
activities. 

The Chicago association enjoyed 
its sales breakfast on April 23 at 
the Morrison Hotel; Cleveland held 
an all-day sales congress on April 
12 in preparation for the annual 
week drive; Columbus, Ohio, is 
presenting a week’s campaign, spot- 
lighted by a sales breakfast, with 
Edward H. O’Connor, Bankers In- 
demnity, Newark, as the principal 
speaker; Salt Lake City’s guests of 
honor will include Clarence C. Nes- 
len, Utah commissioner and presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
{nsurance Commissioners, and In- 
dianapolis is staging a number of 
events, one of which will feature 
as a principal speaker George F. 
Manzelmann, vice-president of the 
North American Accident, while the 
governors of the various states 
have issued proclamations plac- 
ing further emphasis upon the 
reason for the annual week. 


Renewed Interest Manifest 

Renewed interest in accident and 
health insurance is manifest in the 
determination of a number of com- 
panies to enter this field, among 
them the United States Life, whose 
newly established accident and 
health department is headed by 
Andrew J. Mountrey, formerly with 
the Standard Surety & Casualty of 
New York; the Union Mutual Life, 
through its reinsurance of the busi- 
ness of the Massachusetts Accident; 
the Security Mutual Life and the 
Kentucky Home Life. These com- 
panies have realized the possibil- 
ities for life insurance producers in 
the accident and health insurance 
business. 

As for the producers themselves, 
who after all run the freight, ac- 
cident and health insurance is an 
important item in their general in- 
surance program. They bring in 
the business to the home offices and 
their reactions to the utility of this 
line are particularly significant. 


Expansion 


Arguments for the expansion of 
the agent’s or broker’s production 
of this line are numerous. The pre- 
mium income alone is deserving of 
close scrutiny, for the renewal com- 
mission is the same as that received 
When the first year’s premium is 
paid. The average producer of life 
Insurance receives 50 per cent com- 
mission the first year and 5 per 
cent for nine years thereafter. 


Over a period of 10 years he will 


receive an average commission of 
91% per cent. But the average life 
of an accident policy is seven to 
nine years and, as already sug- 
gested, the producer’s commission 
remains the same each successive 
year the policy is renewed. 


Wonderful “Entree” 


In addition to this not unimpor- 
tant point, accident and health in- 
surance, The Spectator ascertained 
through a survey of leading life 
and casualty producers, is the best 
entree to multiple lines and also to 
important life insurance contracts. 
Even with a peak premium volume 
of more than $250,000,000, the 





average individual is underinsured 
and the surface of this promising 
field is barely scratched. 

The entree theory is particularly 
important to producers. Accident 
insurance, for instance, comple- 
ments the sale of life insurance, 
and vice versa. More telling argu- 
ments are available for the sale of 
accident insurance, perhaps, than 
for life insurance but in any event 
life policyholders who do not carry 
accident insurance protection are 
usually easy people to talk to and 
sell. Accident insurance establishes 
not merely one acquaintance but an 
actual business relation upon which 
to build life insurance sales. 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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Have adopted the Minnesota Mutual Pay-Roll-Deduction- 
Family-Policy plan for building employee good will. It 
involves no cash outlay, practically no expense. Employees 
may choose any policy arrangement including our new Family 
Policy, with convenient, automatic monthly payments through 
payroll deductions and important savings in rate. 


1. A liberal agency contract. 

2. A plan for financing your agency. 

3. Accounting methods to guide you. 

4. Proven plans for finding—training agents. 
5. A liberal financing plan for your agents. 
6. A unique supervisory system. 

7. Organized Selling Plan. 

8. Unusually effective selling equipment. 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 





With The Prudential Executives 





Six home office executives—as dis- 
tinguished from field executives, as 
Franklin D’Olier likes to call the 
managers and supervisors—addressed 
more than five hundred representa- 
tives of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America last week at the 
annual conference in Newark. Group 
meetings followed the general confer- 
ence of Monday morning and the 
yearly spring discussion of company 
problems and services was concluded 
on Wednesday evening with a banquet 
at the Hotel Commodore in New York 
City, where most of the delegates were 
registered. 


Stressing Service 

Service to policyholders was the 
theme of the conference, although this 
slogan, declared President D’Olier, 
necessarily embodies consideration of 
production and conservation. All three 
factors are closely and irrevocably 
related. The Prudential production 
record for the past year was described 
as satisfactory, with gains in ordinary 
insurance exceeding those of any other 
ordinary company; conservation gains 
were splendid and a number of factors 
which contribute to better service to 
policyholders were cited to demon- 
strate that the company registered 
decided progress in this direction. 

Colonel D’Olier’s opening address 
to the conference was devoted largely 
to an analysis of concrete evidence 
of another year of steady advance- 
ment. Among other things, he cited 
the increase in the surplus account, 
nearly twelve and a quarter million 
dollars having been added to the mar- 
gin set aside for the protection of 
policyholders. This, he said, was ac- 
complished after charging off those 
assets as was considered necessary to 
bring the values down to a conserva- 
tive basis. 


Asset Growth 


Concerning the item of total assets, 
he pointed out that ten years ago the 
company’s total assets stood at $2,266,- 
000,000, that during the next succeed- 
ing five years they increased by $698,- 
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000,000 and for the immediate past 
five years by $1,056,000,000, bringing 
the present total up to more than four 
billion dollars. This was considered as 
a remarkable record of growth during 
a period of protracted depression and 
unsettled business conditions. 
Another item in the annual state- 
ment which was viewed with satis- 
faction was the mortgage loan ac- 
count. This topic gave the speaker 
still another opportunity to stress the 
value of sympathetic and intimate ser- 
vice to the client as it was his convic- 
tion that the widespread distribution 
of comparatively small loans, adminis- 
tered with fairness and tolerance, 
fostered public confidence and good 
will. The company’s present holdings 
in mortgage loans, amounting to 24.9 
per cent of total assets, amount to 
about one billion dollars, consisting 
of 141,000 individual loans of an aver- 
age value of approximately $7,000. 


Mortgage Loans 

“This means,” declared President 
D’Olier, “that we have distributed our 
mortgage funds in a manner to bene- 
fit the greatest number of people in 





Franklin D'Olier 


the widest possible geographical area, 
No other life insurance company has 
as many home loans or as many farm 
loans as does The Prudential. This 
whole mortgage loan account is jn 
excellent standing. 96.7% of our in. 
dividual loans are in good standing, 
with no delinquencies of interest more 
than thirty days past due. 

“To be perfectly frank, if this ae. 
count was in any better shape, it could 
be accomplished only at the expense 
of undue harshness to worthy and 
deserving borrowers. Do not forget 
that the average loan is only $7,000 
and we have always shown such a 
sympathetic attitude toward worthy 
and deserving borrowers faced with 
temporary financial] difficulties that 
immediate foreclosures would be mani- 
fest injustice. This sympathetic policy 
has not only paid dividends from the 
point of view of sound public relations 
and social values, but from our actual 
experience over the past ten years we 
are convinced that it has been more 
than worthwhile from a dollar and 
cents standpoint.” 


Bonds and Realty 

Foreclosed real estate is carried at 
$194,000,000, a figure conservative 
enough to justify faith in its being 
liquidated at more than its asset value. 
Such has been the company’s experi- 
ence during the past ten years, despite 
every effort made to deal as consider- 
ately with the borrowers as conserva- 
tive practice would permit. Bonds and 
stocks show a rather high percentage 





of the former, due, of course, to the | 


scarcity of investment opportunities. 
It was interesting to note that ten 
years ago the Prudential government 
bond holdings amounted to $47,000, 
000, or two per cent of assets. As of 
December 31, 1939, this item stood, 
following a steady increase through- 
out the period, at $919,000,000 or 228 
per cent of all assets. 

Explaining the impossibility of ob- 
taining securities which would meet 
the company’s requirements and at 
the same time yield higher levels, Col. 
D’Olier reminded that “the longest 
term government bond is yielding less 
than 2%2%, somewhere around 2%% 
at the present time. You can see for 
yourself how dropping interest rates 
are bound to affect our interest earn 
ings and as interest earnings are @ 
very, very important factor in our 
dividends, it is reasonable to suppose 
that dividends are likely to continue 
to decline until there is a decided im 
provement in interest yields. I have 
only to remind you that a few yeals 
ago you could easily deposit your 
money in a savings bank at 3% and 
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some cases 4% interest, while today 
it is difficult to secure even 2% on 
your deposit in a savings institution, 
and in the State of New Jersey you 
cannot secure more than 1%. Falling 
interest rates are something about 
whicl «either you nor I can do any- 
thing, and until this tendency changes, 
we might just as well recognize the 
fact that dividends will surely go 
down and that the net cost of insur- 
ance will be increased to the policy- 
holder. This is an explanation which 
I am sure every policyholder will 
understand when you give it to him. 


Conservative 


“You will note that our security in- 
vestments of bonds and stocks repre- 
sent at the present time almost 56% 
of our assets including that high per- 
centage of government bonds. While, 
of course, market values do not mean 
a great deal; nevertheless, it is com- 
forting to know that the market value 
of that large block of assets 
$78,000,000 in excess of the 
value we assigned to it in our state- 
ment. Therefore, you may rest assured 
that when we make a statement claim- 


was 


asset 


ing that our assets are worth over 
$4 billion that they actually are 
worth at least what we claim fon 
them.” 

Surplus 


Another ten year 
especial note was the growth of sur- 
plus including capital and the New 
Jersey Contingency Reserve. At the 
end of 1929 that item amounted to 
$104,000,000, and it was remarked, 
parenthetically, that it had taken the 
company just fifty-five years to attain 
that figure. Yet, in the next decade 
the company almost doubled its pro- 
tection for policyholders—a 
in which capital losses in other lines 
of business was unprecedented. 

The president of the Prudential re- 
viewed production trends as follows: 
“You will note the production for 
1939 as compared with the production 
of 1938 and underneath that, you will 
note the insurance in force and also 
the increase of insurance in force 
during those two years. In 1939, in 
spite of the drop in production, you 
will note that our insurance in force 
during that year increased $300,000,- 
000 as contrasted wth $241,000,000 for 
This increase in 
insurance in force in spite of reduced 
Production is a very fine tribute to 
your success in improving the quality 
of our business. We have now passed 
the $18,000,000,000 mark in insurance 
in force.” 
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"It's Walter Roberts, the insurance agent. All | said was, ‘Let me take 
your fountain pen,’ and he keeled over." 


Production 


Discussing the manner in which The 
Prudential fared as far as insurance 
in force is concerned when compared 
with the total insurance in force in 
the United States, Mr. D’Olier said: 
“As you often heard me say, the truest 
test is on a comparative basis with 
th industry as a whole, rather than 
comparing one Prudential year with 
another Prudential In looking 
at this table, in the last column you 
will note that in 1930 The Prudential’s 
insurance in force represented 14.2% 
of the total insurance in force in this 
country, and that this percentage in- 
creased slowly but surely until four 
years ago, when it reached 15.9%. 
During the past four years it has held 
practically steady at that figure, al- 
though in 1937 and 1938 it reached 
an even 16%, but last year the per- 
centage dropped back to where it was 
in 1936. We certainly have made a 
very satisfactory record in conserva- 
tion, but in view of the record of the 
past four years, I am quite sure in 
looking at these figures that the same 
thought will occur to you that does 
to me, and that is to the effect that 
now we have done so well 


year. 


in conser- 


vation, we can pay a little more atten- 
tion to production of still more of this 
improved quality of business we have 
been getting of recent years, so that 
we can again show a slow but steady 
increase in our percentage of the in- 
surance in force in this country.” 


Other executives who spoke at the 
first session were: Charles B. Bradley, 
general counsel; Vice-Presidents Rob- 
ert H. Bradley, Valentine Howell, 
George H. Chace, Robert M. Green and 
Henry B. Sutphen. Some of these 
talks are reviewed elsewhere in this 
issue. 


L.O.M.A. Meeting 


The 1940 special conference of the 
Life Office Management Association, 
110 East 42nd Street, will be 
held in New York City on May 
2 and 3 at the Hotel New Yorker. 
This is the only spring conference to 
be held this year. 

The program for the opening session 
is as follows: Theme: Recent Contri- 
butions to Personnel Administration; 
General Chairman: Gordon A. Hard- 
wick, vice-president, Penn Mutual. 

Morning, May 2 
9 :30—Registration. 

10 :00—Opening Remarks by Associa- 
tion President, Wm. P. Barber, Jr., sec- 
retary, Connecticut Mutual Life 

10 15—“Essentials of a Life Office Fer- 


sonnel Program.” Gordon A. Hardwick, 
vice-president and comptroller, Penn 
Mutual Life. 

11 :00—“Selecting Home Office Clerical 


Personnel.” George D. Wood, assistant 


secretary, Provident Mutual Life. 


Discussion: Clerical Test Aspects of 
Selection, Bert Sappenfield, L.O.M.A 
Staff. 

11 :45—“Selecting and Training College 


for Home and Field 
Woodruff Ward, per- 


Men and Women 
Office Positions.” L. 
sonnel department, Aetna Life. 

Discussion: College-Aid Plan of Em- 
ployment. D. N. Warters, associate actu- 
ary, Bankers Life Company 
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BOOKS IN OuR BUSINESS 





By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


tp reader of this rather young 
department recently suggested 
that, so far as he could see, it had not 
yet developed any principles of criti- 
cism such as are supposed to guide a 
book reviewer. So let’s take time off 
for a few paragraphs and try to work 
out some sort of literary platform— 
perhaps we’ve been standing on it all 
the time. 

Most obviously, this department 
should tell busy Spectator readers 
whether the book in question is worth 
their taking time to read it. That 
question could be answered by either 
“yes” or “no,” but Spectator readers 
are too intelligent—surely—to be sat- 
isfied with merely “yes” or “no,” 
whether “yes” comes from book re- 
viewer or “no” from balky prospect. 
So that these reviews should do dis- 
tinctly more; their task, as I see it, is 
threefold: (1) to give some idea of 
what the book is about and what it 
offers the reader (titles are never 
enough and often deceptive); (2) to 
indicate, according to-certain basic 
standards, whether it does its job well 
or not, and (3) where the book justi- 
fies it, to sketch in broader outline the 
reasons why it is important. 

Further, this department includes 
within its territory not only books but 
also magazines and pamphlets—in- 
deed, the printed word wherever it 
appears. Life insurance sees a huge 
stream of printed material constantly 
appearing; words and figures are the 
tools of life insurance agents, and 
this department hopes to have a share 
making them more effective tools. It 
seeks also to provide, even if only 
sketchily, occasional clues to the di- 
rection of that stream of literature. 

Those “basic standards” that I men- 
tioned may be summed up in five 
words: interest, clarity, reliability, ef- 
fectiveness, vitality. First, both the 
subject of the book and the informa- 
tion contained in it must be of inter- 
est to the reader; otherwise of course 
it is out of the picture entirely so far 
as he is concerned. Second, it must be 
logically arranged and clearly ex- 
pressed; otherwise getting its mean- 
ing will be too hard a job. Third, not 
only must its statements be accurate 
but also its thinking must be honest; 
otherwise reading it will be worse 
than time wasted. Fourth, it must 
make its point; otherwise why was it 
Fifth and finally, it should 


written? 
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Professional 


JIE IRST of all, a man must be profes- 
sionally-minded. He must want to 
serve mankind rather than to have man- 
kind serve him. If, by nature, he is purely 
selfish, thinks only of himself and of what 
belongs to him; if, by nature, he is a 
‘grafter,’ willing to take advantage of the 
unsuspecting—even though it be done 
legally—he cannot succeed in any pro- 
fession. Secondly, he must believe that 
the field of life insurance offers him an 
opportunity to satisfy his life's ambition, 
both from a money standpoint and from 
the point of view of being independent 
and doing good. Finally, he must like 
people, be sympathetic, and, above all, 
able and willing to work as diligently for 
himself as a salaried man has to work for 
his employer. It will readily be seen that 
this eliminates the vast majority. Most 
people need a ‘boss.’ " 
—Quoted from "Life Underwriting as 
a Professional Career,” by Thomas B. 
Sweeney. 








if possible have that spark of life 
without which a book is, obviously, 
either dead or deadening; that vitality 
shows itself, in agreeable books, in the 
sparkle of the writing, and in great 
books, in thinking that is really alive, 
a positive contribution to man’s cul- 
tural heritage. 

When we apply those measuring- 
sticks in this department, some degree 
of interest can be taken for granted, 
otherwise the book would not be men- 
tioned at all. Both clarity and relia- 
bility are to be eagerly sought for in 
the life insurance business, which has 


many thousands of workers, more or 


less untrained in expression, talking or 
writing to many millions of prospects 
or clients equally untrained in criti- 
cism, and where it is therefore all too 
easy to fall into loose thinking and 
slipshod language. But a book, like 
an agent, may be both clear and reli- 
able without really getting its story 
across, and neither the reader nor the 
prospect is “sold”; however, writers 
on life insurance are not likely to for- 
get “effectiveness,” whether or not 
they succeed in achieving it. As for 
vitality, that is where you find it, and 
be thankful! But it must be a gen- 
uine vitality and not the carbonated 
compulsion of an effervescent sales- 
man. 

Now to turn to a book published last 
month—“Life Underwriting as a Pro- 
fessional Career,” by Thomas B. 
Sweeney (Harper & Brothers, New 
York; $0.75). Mr. Sweeney has been 
a manager of the Equitable Life As- 


surance Society since 1895; he was 


appointed that company’s’ general 
agent in West Virginia at the ad. 
vanced age of twenty-one. This 45. 
page book is certainly worth reading 
and makes a distinct contribution to 
the current movement to profession- 
alize the life insurance agent. 

After a sketchy and rather uninfor- 
mative chapter on the “Origin and 
Development of Life Insurance,” three 
chapters discuss the professional life 
underwriter (hence comes the boxed 
quotation) ; four more describe respec. 


SN 
A NAME 


OR 
A NUMBER 


? 





gq There is all the difference in 
the world between being un- 
known in the Home Office and 
being recognized as an individ- 
ual—a valued salesman who has 
a first name and a personality. 


g Central States Life is not too 
big. It doesn’t have so many 
agents that a fellow is lost in 
the shuffle, nor does it have so 
much new business that we 
can't take time out to tell a 
salesman his $2000, $3000, or 
$5000 app is appreciated. 


g ALL you earn is yours, too, 
in Central States Life because 
we believe the man who makes 
the sale deserves ALL the com- 
mission. Our direct Home Office 
contracts make this possible. 


If you live in Mo., Ark., Okla., 
Tex., Wyo., Utah, Calif., or Fla., 
write J. DeWitt Mills, Vice-Pres., 
for a copy of “Field Features” and 


agency information. 


CENTRAL 
STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
3663 Lindell Blvd. St. Louis, Mo. 
Alfred Fairbank, Pres. 
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tively prospecting, the approach, the 
selling presentation and _ closing; 
Chapter IX sets up $2,000 of business 
a week as a measuring-rod, and Chap- 
ter X develops the idea that the secret 
of success is to make life underwriting 
one’s hobby; two sample solicitations 
are also given. 

As I read this book (and I read it 
all—gladly) I got the impression that 
it is intended more to improve the 
morale and methods of the worker al- 
ready in life insurance than to guide 
anyone in choosing Life Underwriting 
as a Professional Career. Mr. Sweeney 
valiantly insists that the life insur- 
ance agent “must realize in his heart 
that he is not asking but granting 
favors.” And of course that is true 
of the really competent agent. 

My second impression is that a book 
so well done might well have been 
done better. To illustrate: His re- 
peated comparison between the fee- 
paid physician and the commission- 
paid agent is suggestive but not 
always sound; the physician is paid 
regardless of cure, while the commis- 
sion depends upon sales. The Law 
of Averages (or of Large Numbers) 
and the Theory of Probabilities, men- 
tioned as the two scientific bases of 
life insurance, might well have been 
briefly defined. The stress upon pick- 
ing out “substantial people” to serve 
doesn’t altogether square with the 
severe condemnation two pages later 
of any agent who plans to “solicit 
only weathy men for large policies.” 
And the greater emphasis upon mak- 
ing one’s vocation also his hobby may 
be good for enthusiasm, but it con- 
fuses the hobby idea and might easily 
interfere with the professional atti- 
tude which Mr. Sweeney is striving to 
develop. 











COMMISSIONER ERICKSON OF NORTH DAKOTA 


Oscar E. Erickson was born July 7, 1884, in Bloomer, Wisconsin, of Scandinavian parents who 
were pioneers in the Northwest. He finished his elementary and parochial schoo! education 
at Bloomer and at an early age determined to shift for himself, working as a laborer in saw 

mills, logging and lumber camps, and on farms. He first 
entered North Dakota as a harvest hand in 1905 and worked 





for a short time near Buxton, North Dakota. He settled at 
Tappen, North Dakota, in Kidder County and filed on a 
homestead which he still owns and manaces as a practical 
farmer. In 1910 he married Ella Berry, daughter of one of 
the earliest settlers and pioneers of that territory. 

During his early years as a farmer and homesteader near 
Tappen Mr. Erickson was outstanding as a citizen of his 
community and served as school director for several terms, 
and as village marshal and township clerk. He was selected 
as manager for the Minnekota Elevator Company and later 
for the Farmers Elevator at Tappen, N. D. He was elected 
to represent his community in the State legislature as a 
representative in 1923 and 1925. The results of his work 
were so favorable that he was re-elected in 1927, 1929 and 
1931, and then was elected as State senator from his dis- 
trict for two terms, 1933 and 1935. He has a record of 
twelve continuous years in the State legislature, during 
which time he was minority floor leader in the House during 


the 1931 session, and has an outstanding record as an advo- 
cate of progressive legislation. From 1931 to 1934 he served as State chairman of the Republi- 


can state central committee. 


The record thus established gave him an overwhelming majority when he was elected as com- 
missioner of insurance of the State of North Dakota in 1936, and in this position he has con- 
tinued to maintain his reputation for honesty and square dealings with his fellow citizens. 








Charles H. Nicoll Dies 

Charles H. Nicoll, who was vice- 
president and director of The Spec- 
tator Company for some 15 years un- 
til 1929, died at his home at Farm- 
ingdale, N. J., on April 15 at the age 
of 73. 

In his early career he organized the 
printing firm of Nicoll & Roy (now 
The Roy Press) in New York City. He 
also published a number of works, in- 
cluding the Manual of Statistics, 
Prominent Families of America and 
several books and pamphlets on the 
gold standard during the period of 
Bryan’s presidential campaigns. 














——— 











CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER OF NEW YORK LIFE 


FOLLOWING the April meeting of the board of directors of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, announcement was made that George L. Harrison, whose picture ap- 
pears on the cover of this issue, will become president and chief executive officer of the 
company on July |. Alfred L. Aiken, who hos served as president since December, 1936, 
will become chairman of the board and Thomas A. Buckner, entering upon his sixty-first 
yeor of service with the New York Life, will relinquish the duties of chairman of the board 
to assume the chairmanship of the company's finance committee. 

The new president of the New York Life is president of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York and has been associated with the Federal Reserve System since its inauguro- 
tion in 1914. He was born January 26, 1887, in San Francisco and was graduated from 
Yole in 1910 and from Harvard Law School in 1913. Following his graduation from 
Harvard, Mr. Harrison served for a year as legal secretary to the late Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, of the United States Supreme Court and was admitted to the bar in 
the District of Columbia at the end of that period. His career with the Federal Reserve 
System has been an illustrious one, having filled almost every post of responsibility pos- 
sible during the years since its establishment. At present he also serves as chairman of 
the Conference of Presidents of the Federal Reserve Banks. 

Early in his career, Chairman of the Board Aiken was associated with the New York 
Life in New England, later leaving the service of the company to engage successfully in 
the banking business in Massachusetts. He returned to the New York Life in 1924 and 
served as chairman of the building committee which in 1924 erected the imposing home 
office building at 26th Street and Madison Ave. He became president of the company 
in 1936. Mr. Buckner's long and distinguished career with the New York Life was dis- 


cussed editorially in our last issue. 











ne 


For 20 years he was a highly re- 
spected citizen of Farmingdale, presi- 
dent of the Farmingdale Building and 
Loan Association and a member of the 
Masonic Lodge and of the Carteret 
Club of Jersey City. 

A man of sterling qualities, great 
executive ability and accurate judg- 
ment, The Spectator reveres his mem- 
ory as one of those publishers who 
aided in the progressive work of de- 
veloping this publication. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Mrs. Hazel Nicoll, 
and a daughter by his former mar- 
riage, Mrs. John Kilbourne of Wal- 
dorf, Md. 


New Life Insurance 


Sales Off in March 


New York, April 21.—New life in- 
surance for March showed a decrease 
of 4.5 per cent in comparison with 
March of last year, according to re- 
port forwarded by The Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents to the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce. The total for the first quarter 
of this year was 5.9 per cent less than 
for the corresponding period of 1939. 

For the first quarter, the new busi- 
ness of all classes of the 40 companies 
was $1,830,879,000 against $1,945,- 
447,000—a decrease of 5.9 per cent. 
New Ordinary insurance amounted to 
$1,243,814,000 against $1,460,348,000 
—a decrease of 14.8 per cent. Indus- 
trial insurance was $376,882,000 
against $347,630,000—an increase of 
8.4 per cent. Group insurance was 
$210,183,000 against $137,469,000—an 
increase of 52.9 per cent. 
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Verdict: 


“Facility of Payment” Clause 


life insurance policy to those 

rightfully entitled to the benefits 
of the policies is a matter of utmost 
importance to every insurance com- 
pany. The highest degree of care is 
exercised in order to produce such re- 
sults. In many policies the matter is 
a simple one, as the rights and liabili- 
ties are plainly fixed by the policy 
itself. 

This is not so, however, in connec- 
tion with industrial policies in which 
there are incorporated provisions 
familiarly known as “facility of pay- 
ment” clauses. In such policies, pay- 
ments already made by the companies 
frequently are attacked by others than 
the payee on the ground that said pay- 
ments have been wrongfully made. 

This was illustrated in Wilson v. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
239 A.D. (New York) 745. Plaintiff, 
Lulu Wilson, was the widow and ad- 
ministratrix of Oscar Wilson. She in- 
stituted an action to recover the pro- 
ceeds of two insurance policies issued 
on the life of Oscar Wilson. 

In 1920, Oscar Wilson, having 
separated from the plaintiff, Lulu 
Wilson, married another woman, one 
Elizabeth Wilson, who likewise claimed 
to be the widow. It was Elizabeth 
Wilson who cared for the decedent in 
his last illness and who had paid the 
premiums on the policy. She likewise 
made the arrangements for the fu- 
neral and took the body to Virginia. 

Before his death, the decedent had 
represented that the original policies 
were lost so that the company issued 
duplicates which were in the posses- 
sion of the second “widow.” Plaintiff 
had the original policies. 

After the death of Oscar Wilson, 
Elizabeth Wilson, claiming to be his 


Pi YMENT of the proceeds of every 
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widow, filed proof of his death and 
showed that she had paid the funeral 
expenses and arranged for the burial 
of her alleged husband. The 
ficiary named in the policies was the 
executor or administrator of the 
estate. The policies, however, 
tained a “facility of payment” clause 
reading as follows: 


bene- 


con- 


“The Company may make any 
payment or grant any nonforfeit- 
ure privilege provided herein to the 
Insured, husband or wife, or any 
relative by blood or connection by 
marriage of the Insured, or to any 
other person appearing to said 
Company to be equitably entitled 
to the same by reason of having in- 
curred expense on behalf of the 
Insured, or for his or her burial; 
and the production of a _ receipt 
signed by either of said persons, or 
of other proof of such payment or 
grant of such privilege to either of 
them, shall be conclusive evidence 
that all claims under this Policy 
have been satisfied.” 


Second Wife Paid 

Under this clause, the proceeds of 
the policies were paid by the company 
to Elizabeth Wilson. It was these pay- 
ments which were attacked, but the 
Court sustained the payments and 
dismissed the complaint, stating as 
follows: 


“The plaintiff’s claim is based 
upon the fact that the insurance 
company, when it paid Elizabeth 
Wilson, apparently thought it was 
paying the widow. The argument 
based on this occurrence is as fol- 
lows: Since the company intended 
to pay the widow, even though it 
could have made the payments 
rightly to the same person under 
the ‘facility of payment’ clause, 
nevertheless, since this clause was 
not then mentioned in justification, 
it must be deemed that the pay- 
ment to Elizabeth Wilson was made 
to a stranger. The true widow, hav- 


ing since qualified as administra- 
trix in this State, therefore, is en- 
titled to a second payment to her. 

“The insurance company’s con- 
tention is that it was authorized 
to pay the proceeds under the ‘fa- 
cility of payment’ clause, and since 
Elizabeth Wilson was entitled to 
the money in any event, the mis- 
taken idea, which the defendant 
company had, that Elizabeth Wil- 
son was the true widow is imma- 
terial. 

“We agree with the defendant’s 
contention. That this is correct 
seems manifest. Suppose Elizabeth 
Wilson were to return the money 
which she had received. If there- 
after both plaintiff and Elizabeth 
Wilson made claims on the insur- 
ance company, the eompany would 
be privileged again to pay Eliza-. 
beth Wilson, if it so chose, under 
the ‘faciilty of payment’ clause. 
Since it has elected to ratify the 
previous payment, possibly made 
under a mistake of fact, by show- 
ing that the money was equitably 
due Elizabeth Wilson in any event, 
there is no reason in law to stop 
the defendant from taking that po- 
sition.” 


Brody v. Metropolitan 


In a recent case in the City Court 
of the City of New York, Brody vy. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 


decided April 14, 1938, the Court 
made the same determination in con- 
nection with disability payments made 
over a long period of years pursuant 
to a “facility of payment” clause. 

In the Brody case, one Rosetta Solo- 
mon, prior to 1919, established a home 
in Brooklyn. She lived with her two 
sons who contributed to the upkeep of 
the home. One son, Vernon Solomon, 
on November 1, 1929, was committed 
to an institution as an incompetent 
and thereupon his brother Lester, the 
other son of Rosetta Solomon, was ap- 
pointed committee of the person and 
property of Vernon in order to receive 
certain payments which Vernon was 
entitled to from the Veterans Bureau. 

The defendant, in November, 1922, 
on the application of Lester, issued a 
policy on Lester’s life in the sum of 
$2,000 in which the beneficiary named 
was the insured’s mother, Rosetta 
Solomon. 

Subsequently, the insured, on his 
application and by the payment of an 
additional premium, had a rider at- 
tached to the policy whereby the de- 
fendant agreed to pay $20 a month in 
the event the insured became perma- 
nently disabled. This payment, ac- 
cording to the policy, was to be made 
“to the insured, or to the person 
designated by him for the purpose, oF 
if there be no such person designated 
then to such person as may be found 
to have the care of the insured.” 

While the policy was in forte, 
Lester became insane and on May § 
1936, was committed to Kings Park 
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Hospital. Claim was made for the 
benefits stipulated in the policy and 
the necessary proof filed with the com- 
pany by the mother of the insured. 
When Lester was stricken with his 
mental illness, a mix-up 
casioned in the formal Court orders 
entered. One appointed Rosetta Solo- 
Vernon, 
and an- 


was 0Oc- 


mon committee of her 
as a substitute for Lester 
other appointed Rosetta Solomon com- 
mittee of Lester for the purpose of 
accounting for Lester’s acts as the 
committee of Vernon. No order was 
entered appointing Rosetta Solomon 
else committee of the 


son, 


or any one 
person and property of Lester. 


Complaint Dismissed 


Acting upon Rosetta Solomon’s ap- 
plication for the benefits under the 
disability clause, the company paid 
her $20 monthly from May 6, 1926 to 
October 1, 1935. These payments ag- 
gregated $2,060. Thereafter, the plain- 
tiff, Brody, was appointed guardian 
ad litem for Lester Solomon and he 
brings the action against the company 
on the theory that the payments made 
to the mother of his ward were not 
proper. 

The Court dismissed the complaint, 
stating as follows: 


“The fact that Rosetta Solomon 
is named as beneficiary of the life 
policy would not as a matter of 
law entitle her to collect the dis- 
ability benefits under the supple- 
mental contract contained in the 
rider (Donohue v. N. Y. Life Ins. 
Co., 259 N. Y., 98). Under the word- 
ing of the payment clause in the 
rider there are three possible pay- 
ees: 1. The insured. 2. The person 
designated by him for the purpose. 
3. If there be no person designated, 
then to such person found by the 
company to have the care of the 
person of the insured. 


"Care of the Insured 


“Since it is conceded that no per- 
son was designated by the insured, 
the question to be decided here is, 
whether the payments to Lester’s 
mother constituted payment ‘to 
such person as may be found to 
have the care of the insured.’ This 
latter provision would seem to in- 
dicate that the defendant, in draw- 
ing the clause, had reserved a dis- 
cretionary right to itself as to 
selection of a payee in the event of 
a contingency such as the very 
Situation that arose in this case. 
Has the defendant abused that dis- 
cretion in making payments to the 
mother of the insured? I think not. 
The plaintiff claims that the Kings 
Park Hospital and, after the in- 
sured’s transfer therefrom, to 


Marcy State Hospital, were the 
Persons that had the care of the 
Person of the insured. 

“Alyth Rigg, a niece of Rosetta 
Solomon and the executrix or ad- 
ministratrix of her estate, testified 
that Rosetta Solomon visited her 





son Lester every two weeks while 
he was at Kings Park; that she 
took him such little luxuries as 
were within her means, cakes that 
she baked herself, candies, clothing, 
shoes and underwear; that after he 
was transferred to the Marcy State 
Hospital she did not visit him be- 
cause it was located at such a con- 
siderable distance from New York 
City the journey was more than her 
age and condition of health could 
endure. When the hospital notified 
her that Lester needed clothing she 
supplied it. She was the only per- 
son to whom the hospital looked for 
the supply of the necessaries such 
as any interested relative general- 
ly provides to inmates of such in- 
stitutions. 

“It is apparent, too, that the 
hospital authorities knew that she 
was making claim for these bene- 
fits. In fact, the physician’s state- 
ments submitted to the defendant 
came from the hospital where he 
was confined. If the hospital 
claimed the fund or felt that it was 
entitled to it, its officials and doc- 
tors would not have aided Rosetta 
Solomon in collecting it. 

“Under the clause in the policy 

allowing payment to a_ person 
whom the defendant might find to 
have the care of the insured I find 
the mother to have been a proper 
payee. If such payment was proper 
it is unnecessary to inquire whether 
the entire fund was expended for 
the maintenance of her incompe- 
tent son. As a son he had the ob- 
ligation to contribute to her sup- 
port. In her reduced circumstances, 
and after he could no longer assist 
in providing for the three infant 
children of his deceased sister, that 
burden fell upon his mother; and 
the use of the fund or part of it 
for that purpose furnishes no ade- 
quate reason why the defendant 
should be made to pay it a second 
time.” 
This determination of the Court 
would seem to be in complete accord 
with natural justice and within the 
provisions of the policy itself. 





N. Y. Sales Breakfast 
Marks A-H Insurance Week 


A penchant for breaking attendance 
records was in evidence once again on 
the morning of April 23 when a ca- 
pacity crowd of producers filled the 
grand ballroom of the Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City, for the an- 
nual sales breakfast held under the 
auspices of the Accident & Health 
Club of New York, an event which 
highlighted Accident & Health Insur- 
ance Week for the New York produc- 
tion contingent. 

With Joseph K. Dennis, Continental 
Casualty, chairman of the breakfast 
committee of the local club, opening 
the business proceedings, Wesley T. 
Hammer, Loyalty Group, president of 
the club, extended official greetings to 
the producers and then passed the 
gavel to Wallace J. Falvey, vice- 
president and New York manager of 
the Massachusetts Bonding & Insur- 
ance Co. 

Toastmaster at the breakfast, Mr. 
Falvey emphasied the tie-in between 
the work of protection and prevention, 
underlining statistics which indicate 
that pedestrian accident control needs 
further tightening, since 80 per cent 
of those killed in traffic accidents in 
1939 were pedestrians. 

There are scores of reasons why life 
agents and brokers should sell acci- 
dent and health insurance, in the 
opinion of W. Edwin White, vice- 
president of the Continental Casualty 
and the Continental Assurance of Chi- 
cago, one of the two featured speakers 
at the sales breakfast. Perhaps the 
most important and most natural of 
these is that if intelligently used, ac- 
cident and health insurance will help 
the production of more life insurance. 
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Fundamental Truths 
On Selling 


The agency department of the Prov- 
ident Mutual Life, Philadelphia, re- 
cently issued to its field force com- 
panion sales books of unusual merit 
and interest. One, titled “The Prov- 
ident Plan,” gave a fourfold explana- 
tion of the company’s sales philosophy, 
while the other, called “You Are 
Important People,” sold the business 
of life imsurance to the agent and 
then proceeded, through an explana- 
tion of the Provident “Ten-A-Month 
Plan,” to demonstrate to him how to 
sell life insurance to the public. Both 
are copyrighted. In the first named 
volume, the always intriguing sub- 
jects of prospecting, and the approach 
offer sales advice of general interest 
and instruction and, through courtesy 
of the Provident, we are privileged in 
the following columns to quote ex- 
cerpts on these subjects. 

Introducing the fundamental neces- 
sity of maintaining sound work habits, 
the following analogy was offered in 
the preface to the prospecting section: 

“Think back to the time when you 
were learning to drive an automobile. 
Do you remember how clumsy you 
were at shifting gears? The opera- 
tion required concentrated thought 
and great care so as to release the foot 
pedal and press down on the acceler- 
ator in such a fashion that ihere was 
no jerking and no stalling of the 
motor. Today as you drive you do 
these things mechanically, and it is 
necessary that you do so for your at- 
tention and thought must be given to 
steering and controlling the car. When 
something occurs requiring swift 
judgment and action you are not dis- 
tracted by having to think about shift- 
ing gears because you perform the 
physical actions through habit ac- 
quired from experience. 

“The salesman is constantly called 


‘Prospecting 








This week's Prospecting and Selling depart- 
ment is devoted entirely to excerpts from a 
sales booklet titled "The Provident Plan," 
issued by the Provident Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Philadelphia, to members of 
its agency force. 








upon to do creative work and his con- 
tacts with his clients and prospects re- 
quire skill, ingenuity and imagina- 
tion. So that his mind may be free 
to exercise those qualities, it is neces- 
sary that he have and follow a tried 
pattern for those parts of his work 
which can be mechanized or stand- 
ardized. In other words, by doing cer- 
tain parts of his work regularly and 
habitually and in a definitely organ- 
ized fashion the salesman is able to 
devote his entire attention to the more 
important things which demand his 
individuality.” 


How Do I Find 
Prospects ? 


“Some of the questions asked by a 
man who is thinking about entering 
the life insurance business are, ‘How 
do I find people to see? Who are pros- 
pects? Do you furnish me with names 
or leads?’ The answer to all these 
questions involves what is known in 
insurance language as _ prospecting. 
A satisfactory solution to the prob- 
lem of prospecting is the most vital 
factor in an agent’s success. This be- 
ing so, prospecting is the major proj- 
ect of the agency department pro- 
gram. 

“Much research and analysis went 
into the studies from which came the 
Provident’s prospecting ideas. The 
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first experiment was an especially in- 
teresting one. Willard K. Wise, now 
vice-president in charge of agencies, 
was our general agent for eastern 
Pennsylvania with headquarters in 
Reading. He had been doing a lot 
of thinking about prospecting and 
wondered if he could not be of further 
help to his agents by supplying them 
with lists of prospects whom he would 
qualify in advance as much as pos- 
sible. He was prepared to spend a 
relatively large sum of money in the 
development of such a plan. In its 
preparation an exhaustive study was 
made of the business written by the 
agency during a two-year period in an 
effort to determine where this busi- 
ness came from. It is very significant 
that when the sources of his agents’ 
business were ascertained, Mr. Wise 
scrapped his original idea of attempt- 
ing to supply prospects to his men 
and instead developed a plan which 
would lead them to their natural busi- 


ness.” 


Seek Business From 
Natural Contacts 


“You will be interested in the rea- 
soning behind this change in plan. 
The research work done in Mr. Wise’s 
agency brought out the fact that 70 
per cent of the business of his men 
came from people with whom his 
agents had recognizable prestige. In 
other words, the most important ele- 
ment in the sale of the life insurance 
was the agent himself. This being so, 
it didn’t make sense to try to develop 
lists of names of prospects to be 
given to agents. The sound procedure 
was to encourage agents to canvass 
among their natural sources of pros- 
pects and to make new contacts and 
build prestige so that they would con- 
tinue to have such prospects. 

“Other studies than the one in Mr. 
Wise’s agency proved the same thing. 
The Provident as a company made & 
study for a six-months’ period and 
found that 81 per cent of the com- 
pany’s business during that time came 
from the agents’ personal and busi- 
ness contacts—and by ‘business’ con- 
tacts we include contacts from prior 
business connections. Other compa- 


nies’ studies have confirmed these con- 


clusions and when individual studies 
are made of men in the higher pro 
duction brackets it is found that % 
per cent of their business comes from 
prestige sources.” 
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You Must Sell to 
Your Friends 


“The most effective method by 
which an agent can distinguish him- 
self from other agents is prior ac- 
quaintance with the prospect. Usually 
this prior acquaintance is of a non- 
insurance nature. Provident Mutual 
studies indicate that half of the com- 
pany’s business comes from persons 
with whom the agent had been ac- 
quainted for two or more years. The 
Curtis Publishing Company conducted 
an interesting survey among thou- 
sands of Their 
trained investigators asked the ques- 
tion, ‘When you bought your last life 


insurance buyers. 


insurance, how long had you known 
the man from whom you bought it?’ 
It was learned that 70 per cent of the 
people had known the agent from two 
to nineteen years. It would be pos- 
sible to draw some mistaken conclu- 
sions from this study. It doesn’t mean 
that an insurance salesman has to call 
on a person from two to nineteen years 
before a sale is made. A man enter- 
ing the life insurance business today 
should be able to name many people 
whom he has known for that length 
of time. These people would be nat- 
ural prospects for him. 

“The facts brought out by the many 
studies referred to have given the 
Provident an underlying philosophy 
which permeates ail its sales plans. 
It boils down to the fact that the agent 
is a very important person and that 
by far the biggest reason why a cer- 
tain agent secures a certain volume of 
business is that ‘he is himself.’ ” 


Character Plus Industry 
and Intelligence 


“All this is of utmost importance 
to the man who is considering mak- 
ing life insurance his vocation. As- 
suming that a man has character, is 
industrious and has intelligence, his 
success in life insurance will be deter- 
mined largely by the number and kind 
of friends and acquaintances he has 
and can make. A life insurance sales- 
man should be friendly and enjoy 
making new contacts. 

“This doesn’t mean that he is just 
a back-slapper or a mixer but rather 
that he likes people and has a sincere 
interest in them. An indication of 
whether you are this type is the num- 
ber of contacts you now have. Your 
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reaction to the idea of going out of 
your way to meet new people should 
tell you whether or not you possess 
these characteristics which are so nec- 
essary for the life insurance agent. 
If you do, it will be easy for you to 
be a ‘natural prospector’ and to solve 
the problem of finding a market for 
your life insurance product.” 


Case Illustrating Real 
Programming 


Discussing the approach, and stress- 
ing the desirability of programming 
as a basic sales procedure, the follow- 
ing was contained: 

“Programming should not be con- 
fused with policy analysis. Analyz- 
ing a man’s policies involves studying 
the various policies the insured has, 
and then presenting him with a sum- 
mary, sometimes in brief form and 
sometimes in quite an elaborate folder, 
which shows the total amount of in- 
surance, the various kinds of policies, 
special features attached, a premium 
deposit calendar, policy values, bene- 
ficiary arrangements and such factual 
information. 

“Programming is a more compre- 
hensive term for it includes not only 
facts but also ideas and emotional 
appeals. It takes into account the 
inner desires of the prospect and ties 
in plans with hopes and ambitions. 
For the agent to do this kind of pro- 
gramming he must have an intimate 
knowledge of his prospect. A story 
will illustrate this point. 
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your sales with a different, 
specialized sales appeal. 


Exceptional opportunities 
await the men who know the 
value of a complete, modern 
line of participating policies 
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The Value of Intimate 


Knowledge 


“An agent called on a prospect he 
knew well, but whom he had not seen 
recently. Early in the conversation 
the prospect said to the agent: 

“*Will, I wish you had been in to 
see me sooner. Just last week an agent 
of another company called on me and 
fixed up my insurance for me. He 
made me a swell summary and now I 
know just what it will do for me. I 
didn’t want any more life insurance 
but I took $10,000 just to pay him for 
the job. If you had been here I would 
have liked to have given it to you.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ said the agent, ‘I’m glad 
you would have thought of me but 
that’s that. How is your little girl?’ 

“*Oh, I’m glad you asked,’ said the 
prospect. ‘I had her in to see a spe- 
cialist and he says she’ll probably be 
able to walk.’ 

“‘*That’s great,’ the agent said. 
‘Likely she will, too. I have a friend 
who has a small daughter who also 
had infantile paralysis and she is get- 
ting around now and it looks as 
though she is going to recover en- 
tirely.’ 

‘You know, Jim, I’ve been think- 
ing about you and your little girl. I 
know you are going to take grand care 
of her and that she’s going to have 
the best doctors and all the medical 
attention she needs, but what if some- 
thing happens to you? Of course, she 
is provided for in your will, but don’t 
you think she is entitled to a little 
extra? I think fathers are entitled 
to favor their daughters a little bit, 
don’t you? Boys are supposed to be 
able to look out for themselves, but 
fathers like to do special things for 
their daughters. Furthermore, in this 
case it wouldn’t be quite fair either 
to your daughter or to the rest of 
your family for her to get only the 
same share as the others. Her doc- 
tor’s bills, if you weren’t here to pay 
them, would be quite an added ex- 
pense. Of course, the rest of the 
family would be glad to help with 
these bills, but wouldn’t it be nicer 
for you to arrange all that for her in 
advance?’ ” 

“The result was that the man did 
take out enough additional insurance 
to give his daughter a $200 monthly 
income for life. And every time he 
paid that premium he had the thrill 
of knowing he was doing something 
extra for his little girl who needed 
that special protection. 

“Think of that story for a minute. 
It’s a true one. Here was a man who 
had just said to an agent that he didn’t 
need any more life insurance and yet 
he takes out some more and enjoys 
doing it. How did it come about? Be- 
cause of the knowledge this agent had 
of his prospect. The other agent had 
arranged the man’s insurance, but he 
didn’t know about the little lame girl. 
A programming presentation requires 
not only that an agent be skillful but 
also that he shall have knowledge of 
his prospect’s situation.” 
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DIVIDEND ScALE—STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, WORCESTER, Mass. 


The 1940 dividend scale for the State Mutual Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass., is a continuation of the scale in effect for 1939. The rate 
of interest payable in 1940 on proceeds of policies is 3 per cent on withdraw- 
able funds and 3!/2 cent on non-withdrawable funds and is the same as paid 
in 1939. The rate of interest payable on dividends left to accumulate is 3 
per cent, which is the same as allowed in 1939. 

Under the 1940 dividend scale, if dividends are left to accumulate at in- 
terest, an Ordinary Life policy will become paid up in 29 years at age 25; 
28 years at age 30; 27 years at age 35; 26 years at age 40; 25 years at age 
45; 23 years at age 50; 22 years at age 55; 20 years at age 60 and 18 years 
at age 65. 

Under the same option, a 20-Payment Life policy will become paid up in 
16 years at ages 20 to 40 inclusive and in 17 years from ages |7 to 55 inclu- 
sive and 16 years at age 60. 

Under the same option, an Ordinary Life policy will mature as an endow- 
ment in 41 years at age 25; 38 years at age 30; 36 years at age 35; 33 years 
at age 40; 3! years at age 45; 28 years at age 50; 25 years at age 55; 23 
years at age 60 and 20 years at age 65. 

Under the same option, a 20-Payment Life policy will mature as an endow- 
ment in 35 years at age 25; 32 years at age 30; 29 years at age 35; 27 years 
at age 40; 24 years at age 45; 2! years at age 50; 20 years at age 55 and 
19 years at age 60. 

Using the 1940 dividend scale, the average annual net cost of an Ordinary 
Life policy if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be $3:78 at age 25; $3.95 
at age 30; $4.58 at age 35; $5.95 at age 40; $8.53 at age 45; $13.01 at age 
50; $20.37 at age 55; $31.54 at age 60 and $47.97 at age 65. 

Under the 1940 dividend scale, the average annual net cost of a 20-Pay- 
ment Life policy if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be a cash value in 
excess of net cost of $1.2! at age 25; a cash value in excess of net cost of 
$1.29 at age 30; a cash value in excess of net cost of 99 cents at age 35; a 
cash value in excess of net cost of .05 cents at age 40; a net cost of $1.90 
at age 45; a net cost of $5.52 at age 50; a net cost of $11.72 at age 55 and 
a net cost of $21.82 at age 60. 


ILLUSTRATED DIVIDENDS PER $1,000—1940 BASIS (American 37, Reserve 


ORDINARY LIFE 


Age at Issue 
Dividends at End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 
Premium 20.14 22.85 26.35 30.94 37.08 45.45 
1 3.93 4.22 4.54 4.74 4.75 5.06 
2 4.04 4.32 4.66 4.82 4.85 5.25 
3 4.13 4.44 4.73 4.87 4.98 5.47 
4 4.23 4.55 4.84 4.94 5.12 5.68 
5 4.33 4.66 4.94 5.00 5.27 5.92 
Total dividends, 10 years 43.82 46.96 49.35 50.85 53.91 61.05 
Total dividends, 20 years 96.70 101.94 107.90 116.28 129.72 150.74 
20-PAYMENT LIFE 
Age at Issue 
Dividends at End of Year 25 30 3% 40 45 50 
Premium 29.90 32.65 36.00 40.17 45.13 52.70 
1 4.10 4.36 4.67 4.89 4.90 5.19 
2 4.25 4.53 4.86 5.02 5.06 5.43 
3 4.42 4.72 5.04 5.16 5.25 5.68 
4 4.59 4.91 5.19 5.30 5.46 5.97 
5 4.77 5.12 5.37 5.44 5.69 6.28 
Total dividends, 10 years 48.90 51.99 54.43 55.97 58.76 65.16 
Total dividends, 20 years 117.63 123.61 129. 137.76 149.39 166.92 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT 
Age at Issue 
Dividends at End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 
Premium 47.52 48.25 49.32 51.03 53.84 58.52 
1 4.34 4.59 4.87 5.02 5.02 5.26 
2 4.83 4.88 5.14 5.24 5.24 5.57 
3 4.95 5.19 5.43 5.48 5.50 5.88 
4 5.27 5.51 5.70 5.73 5.80 6.21 
5 5.59 5.83 5.98 6.00 6.11 6.57 
Total dividends, 10 years 58.08 60.13 61.47 61.97 63.43 68.42 
Total dividends, 20 years 155.43 158.16 160.42 163.09 168.65 179.94 
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B.M.A. Policy No. 1 ; 


Matures 


Life Policy No. 1 issued by the Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance Company, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, twenty years ago 
when the company was re-incorpo- 
rated to write Life Insurance, ma- 
tured this month. 
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Charles S. Alves, the owner of the 
policy which is a 20 Pay Life, was a 
successful young banker when he ap- 
plied for the policy from President 
W. T. Grant. Shortly thereafter he 
was made a director of the B. M. A.., 
and has been closely associated with 
the organization ever since. The com- 
pany now has more than $122,000,000 
insurance in force. 




































Provident Mutual 


The Provident Mutual announces 
that the amounts of life or endow- 
ment insurance in excess of its reten- 
tion which may be secured under its 
new reinsurance agreement on cases 
satisfactory to the reinsurance com- 
pany, are as follows: Ages 10-15, 
$20,000; 16-20, $35,000; 21-50, $50, 
000; 51-60, $25,000; 61-65, $10,000. 

On the term plan or the double-ten 
rider an amount equal to the Provi- 
dent’s corresponding retention may be 
obtained as reinsurance. 

On family income policies, at ages 
up to and including 45, an amount 
equal to the Provident’s retention may 
be secured, if not in excess of $200 
per month. From ages 46 to 50 the 
limit is $150 per month. 

It will not be possible to secure 
reinsurance on single-premium pol- 
icies with annual premiums for less 
than 10 years. 


Sun Life Family Maintenance 
Contract 


The Sun Life of Canada, is now is- 
suing a family maintenance policy in 
conjunction with the ordinary life, 20- 
payment life, 20 year endowment, en- 
dowment at 60 and endowment at 6 
participating contracts. The family 
maintenance period may be 10, 15 or 
20 years. In the event of the assured’s 
death within the maintenance period, 
the family maintenance income, which 
is 1 per cent monthly of the sum im- 
sured, for the 10, 15 or 20 year guar- 
anteed from the date of death, will 
be paid to the beneficiary. The face 
of the policy is paid one month after 
final income payment. 

If the assured so elects, the income 
in a lump payment may be commuted 
at 3 per cent interest. The commuted 
value per $1,000 are: 10 years, term 
insurance $784, total commuted value 
$1,784; 15 years, term insurance 
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$1,098; total commuted value $2,098; 
20 years, term insurance $1,368; to- 
tal commuted value $2,368. The term 
insurance may be converted without 
medical examination to any partici- 
pating life or endowment plan in eight 
years under the 10 year plan, nine 


years under the 15 year plan and 10 
years under the 20 year plan. 

Limits of family maintenance pol- 
minimum of $2,000 and a 
maximum on male lives of $65,000 
under the 10 year period, $40,000 un- 
der the 15 year period and $40,000 
under the 20 year period. This is an 
addition to the term insurance. Sin- 
gle self-supporting will be 
written only where there is an ap- 
parent need of this type of insurance. 
Family maintenance will not be is- 
sued non-medically to females but in 
the case of males the minimum and 
maximum is $2,000. 


icies is a 


women 


Franklin Life Participating 
Policy 


The Franklin Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Springfield, Ill., has entered the 
participating insurance field. Previ- 
ously this company had written only 
on a non-participating basis. 

The new participating policies are: 
Ordinary life, ordinary life preferred 
risk, ordinary life double insurance 
to age 60; 10, 15, 20, 25 and 30 pay- 
ment life and 20 payment life pre- 
ferred risk; 10, 15, 20, 25 and 30 year 
endowments, 20 payment 25 and 30 
year endowments, endowments at ages 
50, 55, 60 and 65, 20 payment endow- 
ment at 65, the “economist” plan, 10 
year renewable and exchangeable 
term, and a series of juvenile policies 
including 20-payment life and educa- 
tional endowment contracts. 

Dividends on the participating con- 
tracts are payable upon payment of 
the second annual premium. The pol- 
icyholder has the option of using these 
dividends to reduce the cost of insur- 
ance, to purchase paid up additionals, 





STERLING NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Houston, TEXAS 
ANNUAL PREMIUM RATES PER $1,000 OF INSURANCE (PARTICIPATING) 
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10 12.27 20.35 
11 «12.48 20.61 
12 12.70 20.89 
13 12.93 21.18 
14 «13.18 21.46 
15 13.42 £1.77 
16 8613.68 «2.09 
17 1396 44.70 33.11 2242 100.65 
18 14.26 45.32 33.57 22.77 100.72 
19 1456 45.95 34.05 23.12 100.78 
20 14.87 46.60 3453 23.50 100.87 
21 15.21 47.27 35.02 23.88 100.94 
22 15.56 47.97 35.55 24.28 101.01 
23 (15.93 48.70 36.09 24.70 101.10 
24 «416.31 49.44 36.64 25.13 101.19 
25 416.72 50.21 37.22 25.57 101.28 
26 417.14 51.00 37.80 26.05 101.38 
27 «17.59 51.81 38.43 26.54 101.48 
28 18.07 5267 39.05 27.03 101.59 
29° «18.57 53.54 39.72 27.56 101.70 
30 «19.09 5443 40.39 28.10 101.83 
31 «619.65 55.38 41.09 <8.67 101.95 
32 20.23 56.34 41.83 9.27 102.08 
33 0.84 57.34 4.58 29.88 107.22 
34 21.59 5837 43.37 30.53 102.39 
35 2219 59.44 44.18 31.20 102.55 
36 2292 60.55 45.04 31.90 102.74 
37 23.70 +61.69 45.92 3265 102.93 
38 2452 6287 4683 33.42 103.15 
39 «625.38 64.10 47.78 34.23 103.38 
40 26.31 65.36 48.78 35.07 103.63 
41 27.28 66.68 49.82 35.96 103.90 
42 28.33 68.04 50.90 36.90 104.19 
43 29.43 69.45 5205 37.90 104.53 
44 30.62 7092 53.23 38.94 104.91 
45 31.87 7245 5450 40.06 105.31 
46 33.21 74.05 55.83 41.22 105.77 
47 3464 75.71 57.25 4247 106.28 
48 36.16 77.43 58.73 43.79 106.85 
49 37.78 79.25 60.29 45.19 107.49 
50 39.52 81.12 61.92 46.68 108.20 
51 41.35 83.15 63.65 48.27 109.04 
52 43.32 85.25 65.48 49.95 109.98 
53 45.42 87.45 67.41 51.74 110.99 
54 47.66 89.73 69.46 53.67 112.10 
55 50.05 92.14 71.64 55.73 113.32 
56 5261 9464 73.94 657.93 114.66 
57 55.33 987.27 76.43 60.30 116.16 
58 58.26 100.03 79.07 6283 117.79 
59 61.38 10294 81.93 65.58 119.60 
60 64.71 105.77 84.75 68.52 121.30 
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65.35 48.01 16.87 
65.40 48.07 17.11 
65.47 48.14 17.36 
65.55 48.22 17.61 20.84 15.48 6.00 
65.61 48.28 1788 20.79 15.88 6.00 
65.69 48.37 18.17 20.96 16.29 6.00 
65.77 48.45 18.46 21.13 16.73 7.00 
65.86 48.55 18.76 21.30 17.19 7.00 
65.95 48.64 19.08 43 17.68 7.00 
66.05 48.75 19.43 21.69 18.19 8.00 
66.13 48.87 19.79 21.90 18.73 8.00 
66.26 48.98 20.15 22.12 19.30 9.00 
66.37 49.11 20.55 22.35 19.91 9.00 
66.49 49.26 20.97 2259 20.55 10.00 
66.62 49.4) 21.41 22.85 <1.22 10.00 
66.77 49.58 21.88 £3.12 21.94 11.00 
66.92 49.76 2.38 «3.40 22.70 11.00 
67.09 49.96 2290 23.71 23.50 12.00 
67.29 50.20 23.45 2403 24.36 13.00 
67.48 50.43 24.06 24.36 25.26 13.00 
67.71 50.71 24.70 24.72 26.23 14.00 
67.95 51.02 25.38 25.10 27.26 15.00 
68.22 51.34 26.10 25.50 28.35 15.00 
68.51 51.72 26.89 25.93 29.51 16.00 
68.83 5216 27.73 26.38 30.75 17.00 
69.21 5263 2863 26.87 3207 18.00 
69.61 53.16 29.60 27.38 33.48 19.00 
70.07 53.74 30.65 27.93 3499 20.00 
70.58 54.39 31.77 28.51 36.59 21.00 
71.18 55.10 3298 29.13 3829 2200 
71.85 55.90 3429 29.79 40.11 23.00 
7257 56.77 35.70 30.49 421 24.00 
73.38 57.76 37.23 31.25 44.13 25.00 
74.27 5883 38.86 32.15 46.34 26.00 
75.24 60.03 40.62 3298 48.71 28.00 
76.32 61.34 4251 34.07 51.23 29.00 
77.51 6281 4454 35.24 53.94 30.00 
78.82 6442 46.73 36.48 56.83 31.00 
80.28 66.21 49. 37.80 59.92 33.00 
81.87 68.20 51.59 39.23 34.00 
83.67 70.39 30 40.74 66.78 36.00 
85.65 7280 57.20 4236 7058 37.00 
87.86 75.47 60.31 44.10 74.65 39.00 
90.04 78.16 63.66 45.95 79.02 40.00 








to convert the policy into a fully paid 
up participating form, to mature as 
an endowment or to shorten the en- 
dowment period or leave with the com- 
pany to draw a guaranteed minimum 
interest of 3 per cent. As is custom- 
ary with most companies, a partici- 


pating paid up policy continued in 
full force beyond the premium paying 
period will continue to participate an- 
nually in the profit. Below is given 
premium rates, per $1,000, quinquen- 
nial ages of issue for several of the 
new participating contracts. 





Ageat Ordinary 20- 20-Year Endow. 10-Year 
Issue Life Payment Endow. at 65 Term 
20 18.74 29.01 47.65 21.69 11.83 
25 21.05. 31.57 48.64 25.03 12.35 
30 24.00 34.69 49.88 29.50 13.10 
35 27.84 38.34 51.56 35.68 14.27 
40 32.89 42.79 53.96 44.36 16.27 
45 39.56 48.52 57.35 57.35 19.90 
50 48.48 56.17 62.56 79.01 26.49 
55 60.72 66.69 70.82 121.49 

60 77.69 81.60 83.83 poke 

65 101.48 





Ordinary 20-Pay. Ordinary 
Life ins.Ann. Ins.Ann. Life 
Age at Econo- Preferred at 65 at65 Dbi. Ins. 
issue mist Risk Male Male to 60 
20 12.66 17.75 23.70 34.86 28.06 
25 13.84 20.00 27.62 38.70 30.84 
30 15.74 22.86 32.90 43.39 34.30 
35 17.98 26.55 39.98 49.23 38.65 
40 41.64 31.389 50.19 56.60 44.17 
45 26.13 37.87 65.79 De 51.15 
50 32.43 46.70 92.40 59.71 
55 42.58 58.84 145.24 
60 57.00 75.72 . 
65 ’ 99.52 
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Accident & Health 


ProducerTermed Purveyor 
Of Social Security 


The accident and health insurance 
producer is a purveyor of social secur- 
ity, selling a commodity which has a 
real value and is within the reach of 
the individual deriving a weekly or 
monthly wage, Edward H. O’Connor, 
assistant secretary, Bankers Indem- 
nity of Newark, and president of the 
Accident & Health Club of Newark, 
told the accident and health producers 
of Cincinnati on April 22. Mr. O’Con- 
nor, whose address featured the par- 
ticipation of Cincinnati in the nation- 
wide observance of Accident & Health 
Insurance Week, also spoke at Colum- 
bus on April 19 on production of this 
line. 

Protection of the individual’s in- 
come is the outstanding service of 
accident and health insurance, said 
Mr. O’Connor. The average man has 
a car and takes care to shelter and 
condition that car and cover it with 
liability and property damage insur- 
ance; he is careful to protect his home 
and furniture with fire insurance; he 
has life insurance to protect himself 
and his family. But the income which 
makes these essential expenditures 
possible is too frequently ignored in 
his insurance program. 

Accident and health insurance 
premiums for 1939, Mr. O’Connor 
pointed out, show an increase of ap- 
proximately 8% per cent over the 
premium volume of 1938, with pre- 
miums reaching an all-time high in 
1939 of $240,000,000. 

There are good prospects for the 
sale of accident and health insurance, 
he continued. Business and profes- 
sional men and others give the pro- 
ducer a field of approximately 50 per 
cent of his community. Nor is there 


Departmental 


any worthwhile competition, for 
despite the huge premium volume, the 
line is not pushed as vigorously as it 
should be. Sales arguments, further- 
more, abound through the medium of 
newspaper accounts of accidents, the 
publicity accorded the accident prob- 
lem and the personal fear of the aver- 
age individual of becoming incapaci- 
tated. 

The value of selling this line is 
still further apparent, declared Mr. 
O’Connor, when one realizes the per- 
sonal services entailed. Claim service 
even, in the event of accident or ill- 
ness, is a personal contact which 
crystallizes good relations between 
client and producer. In addition to 
which personalized element, accident 
and health insurance provides a valu- 
able entree to the selling of other 
lines. —— 

Advertisin 
tising 
Underwriter Good Subject 

For Advertising Dept. 

A life insurance advertising depart- 
ment affects each and every phase of 
a company’s business and no less the 
underwriting department, said John 
L. Briggs, Southland Life, president 
of the Institute of Home Office Under- 
writers, in addressing the Southern 
Advertisers’ Association’s conference 
at New Orleans on April 11. 

The individual who is responsible 
for the advertising of a life insurance 
company must progress with time and 
with his company, he continued. Time 
alone is not a governing factor in the 
success of an advertising man or in 
the success of any other home office 


PROGRESS 


Increases of 104 per cent in first year pre- 
miums, 41 per cent in renewal premiums and 
30 per cent in investment income during 1939 
indicate the rapid advancement of one of the 
Southwest’s most progressive Legal Reserve 
Companies. 


Address Agency Inquiries To: 


M. ALLEN ANDERSON — Director of Agencies 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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executive. The more dynamic the 
management of a company, the more 
capable of progress and expansion an 
advertising man must be. 

An important function of a life in- 
surance advertising man, but often 
sadly overlooked, he declared, is the 
selling of the underwriting depart- 
ment to the public and to the agency 
force. This includes the underwriting 
department as a unit, the medical di- 
rector, the lay underwriter and the 
medical examiners in the field. Other 
departments are well publicized by the 
advertising and promotional depart- 
ment, but the underwriter still re- 
mains to be explored. 

It was the suggestion of Mr. Briggs, 
therefore, that the advertising depart- 
ment spend some time with the indi- 
viduals responsible for the company’s 
underwriting, watching them work, 
noting how their jobs are done and 
getting a clear insight into their func- 
tions so that they may be mirrored to 
the field force. 


Actuarial 
Prudential Considers Two 


Actuarial Problems 


Two actuarial developments, of 
particular interest to the agency 
force, were cited as outstanding by 
Valentine Howell, vice-president and 
actuary of the Prudential, at the 
company’s annual business conference 
last week at Newark. The first devel- 
opment had to do with the effect upon 
life insurance companies of the pres- 
ent unprecedentedly low interest re- 
turns on investments. 

Ordinary policies are now in the 
process of revision, said Mr. Howell, 
and it is intended on new policies to 
recalculate all installment  settle- 
ments on the basis of a rate of in- 
terest of not more than 2% per cent 
instead of 3 per cent as at present. 

A further and more important effect 
of the low interest rates has to do 
with the interest assumptions in re- 
serves and possibly even upon gross 
premium rates. “Recent testimony 
before the T.N.E.C. at Washington,” 
added Mr. Howell, “purported to 
bring out the fact that participating 
premium rates were needlessly high, 
due to the use of an antiquated mor- 
tality table. At that time the Com- 
mittee did not stop to consider that if 
a realistic view of the proper interest 
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rate were to be taken in the calcula- 
tions, the resulting new premium rates 
would probably be increased rather 
than decreased.” 

Finally, Mr. Howell continued, pres- 
ent interest levels are bound ulti- 
mately to have a further effect on 
policy dividends, as with gains from 
expense loadings and mortality prac- 
tically constant, any further decrease 
in interest rates must in the course 
of time be reflected in smaller divi- 
dends. 

As for the second development, this 
is the proposal of the Prudential to 
bring out shortly a Family Income 
policy based on the company’s Modi- 
fied 3 principle. This plan of policy 
is intended primarily, said Mr. Howell, 
to provide for the support of children 
until they become self-supporting. 
The protection element predominates 
to such an extent that a decrease in 
the interest rates will have relatively 
little effect on premiums for this type 
of policy. 

Furthermore, the income element 
may be commuted, which gives, in 
effect, a reducing term insurance 
policy and this policy is therefore 
well adapted for use in connection 
with mortgage loans repayable in in- 
stallments. 


Management 


Compact Organization A 
Modern Agency Trend 


While trends are confused because 
of outside influences over which the 
business has no control, there is one 
clearly defined thread which has been 
running through the system of agency 
distribution for more than twenty 
years and which is becoming increas- 
ingly stronger, Jerome Clark, vice- 
president of the Union Central Life, 
told the Life Supervisors Association 
of New York City last week. That 
thread, he amplified, is a more com- 
pact agency organization, a _ better 
equipped and trained organization and 
a higher average production per man. 

Present production, he declared, de- 
pends on the activity, morale and su- 
pervision of agents. The job of man- 
agement is to see that the activity 
factor is maintained. One of the 
greatest dangers to an agent, he com- 
mented, is the number of failures he 
must face before he makes a sale and 
the length of time it takes to develop 


a prospect. Statistics of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, he noted, indicate 
that the average prospect takes forty- 
two days from the first interview to 
the close. 





Jerome Clark 


As a solution to this problem, Mr. 
Clark suggested that management 
must not let an agent fail too long, 
that he must put variety in his sales 
talk to prevent him from becoming 
stale and that he must see to it that 
his old agents have enough prospects 
to keep them active and enthusiastic. 


Taxation 





More Use Should Be Made 


of Exemptions 


The United States is in a period of 
change and the tax situation is one 
of the economic factors where change 
is extremely evident, in the opinion of 
Ralph A. Armstrong, attorney for the 
Massachusetts Mutual and home office 
tax authority, who spoke at the recent 
meeting of the Philadelphia Chapter 
of Chartered Life Underwriters. To- 
day precedents are being swept aside, 
he declared, and decisions set up on 
the merits of individual cases as they 
are interpreted. 

Justice Frankfurter has given an 
opinion, continued Mr. Armstrong, 
which in essence is that “we are actu- 
ally starting all over again in this 
matter of decisions and we cannot 
have reliance on precedents even if 
they have come down through the 
years. There is an evident tendency 
to refer cases from lower courts right 
through to the Supreme Court and, 
all in all, we are confronted with 
change and more change.” 

Recommending strongly a correct 
concept of the role of life insurance, 
Mr. Armstrong said it could play a 
vital part in providing tax payments, 
but should not in any sense be thought 
of as a means of tax avoidance. He 
further emphasized the importance of 
taking advantage to the full of present- 
day exemptions, calling attention to 
the fact that more use could be made 
of the $4,000 annual allowable exemp- 
tion for gift purposes. 
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MEN of proven ability and ambition who aspire 
to the additional responsibility and compensa- 
tion offered by a General Agency of their own 
may find their opportunity with 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


The first Accident and Health policies of the Security 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. have been approved for sale 
in nine states. This marks the active entry of the company 
into the A & H field and several additional types of cover- 
age are in preparation for release in a few weeks. Its 
accident and health department, under E. A. Hauschild, 
author of “The Accident and Health Underwriters’ Guide,” 
is now making general agency appointments in open 
territories. 

Emry C. Green, president of the Pilot Life Insurance 
Co., was honored by the leading company representatives 
at a luncheon held at the home office on April 8. In 
attendance were the twenty-six men who had qualified 
for the “Emry C. Green Club” in March—President’s 
Month—by writing $41,000 or more, or $1,000 for every 
year of President Green’s life. Two of the men had writ- 
ten over $100,000 each and the average for the entire 
group was over $50,000. 

The Equitable Life Insurance Co. of lowa recorded a 
gain in paid business for March of $732,415, or 16 per 
cent, over the paid business volume secured in March, 
1939. Total paid production for March was $5,323,966. 
Total for the year to date is $12,193,360. The St. Louis 
Agency, where C. M. Vaughan is general agent, led all 
agencies of the company in production for the month. 

Sites and dates for the 1941 conventions of the Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Co. have been announced by Vice- 
President and Director of Agencies A. L. Dern. The East- 
ern meeting will be held at the Homestead Hotel, Hot 
Springs, Va., June 23, 24 and 25. The Midwestern meeting 
will be held at the Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, 
Colo., July 7, 8 and 9. Representatives from the Western 
states will convene at the Hotel Del Monte, Del Monte, 
Calif., July 14, 15 and 16. 

What may be a record in the closing of advertising 
inquiries was made recently by the Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Co. Home office officials were surprised one 
morning to receive a telegram asking about an insurance 
plan mentioned in the company’s national advertising. 
The inquiry was immediately forwarded to the agency in 
whose territory the prospect resided. The inquirer proved 
to be an excellent risk who travels a great deal and is 
home for only short intervals. Four hours later an app 
for $10,000 was procured. The policy has now been issued 
and paid for. 

The Aetna Life will hold the first section of its annual 
group life convention at Sea Island Beach, Ga., April 
25-27, and the second section May 2-4. New England 
agents will meet at Great Barrington, Mass., May 10-12. 
The first regional agents’ meeting will be held July 8-11 
at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., and the second at 
Del Monte, Calif., July 17-20. 

During the three months since January 1, when the 
Mutual Benefit Life installed a multiple agency system in 
Now York City, the four new sales agencies save paid for 
$3,707,790 of new insurance, a gain of 61 per cent in paid- 
for business over the single New York City general 
agency in the first quarter of 1939. 

The annval agency conference of the Sun Life of Canada 
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IN HOME OFFIC 


was recently held for four days at the Palm Beach Bilt- 
more with over 400 United States representatives in at- 
tendance. Arthur B. Wood, president and managing direc. 
tor of the Company, was the principal speaker on the 
opening day. 

Recording in March its largest paid business volume, 
with the exception of one month, since January, 1939, the 
State Mutual Life showed a gain of 44 per cent over March, 
1939, and raised its gain in paid business for the first 
three months to approximately 11 per cent. 








| ASILIVE 


. yb pmey- years ago a speaker at a monthly meeting 
of the Philadelphia Life’s Philco Club, emphasizing 
the importance of clear, concise sales presentations, urged 
his fellow salesmen to make it a practice to write out ex- 
actly what they were going to say, before every interview. 
Not that such wordage could be followed literally, but as 
a guide to brevity and clarity or, more properly as a pre- 
ventive against floundering around and talking twice as 
long as necessary. He said the average man would be 
surprised to find out just how difficult it is to explain and 
define objects and services understandably without cover- 
ing sheets and sheets of paper and he said further that 
for a long time the agent would read over his prepared 
talk and then tear it up, violently and hurriedly. His 
point was, of course, that the method suggested would 
serve as fine training for the actual verbal sales talk. 
English as she is written and English as she is spoken 
are two vastly different means of communication. Analyze 
a letter to a friend and seldom could the writer proclaim 
to himself: “Exactly what I would say if we were together 
for an evening of companionship,” and just as certainly, 
few men would care to sign their names to a literal tran- 
script of their extemporaneous remarks before the lunch- 
eon meeting of the Rotary Club. 








* * * 


RECALL that my own reputation as a reporter of skill 

and accuracy was far above a proper rating when I 
formerly covered the club and town council meetings for 
a surburban New Jersey weekly newspaper, merely be 
cause I would take all manner of liberties with remarks 
made by public speakers. For example, when Councilman 
Spelvin took the floor to discuss the building committee's 
plans for the new addition to the fire house, and said: 
“Now, uh, we uh, I mean it’s my own private personal 
opinion that we otta go slow—I mean this here arch-/- 
tech seems to me is a little high and I, uh, think we otta 
look into this—that is, there’s no great rush and we got 
time to look into it,” and then when he would read im 
the North Bergen Weekly that, “Councilman Herbert J. 
Spelvin protested against unseemly haste in approving 
plans for the proposed addition to the fire house, declar 
ing the economic hazards involved incompatible with 
hurried action in bringing this project to fruition,” and 
then perhaps a few high-sounding allegedly verbatim 
quotes, why he would just eat it up. My stuff didn’t make 
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D THE FIELD 


The Franklin Life reported recently an increase in ledger 
assets during the first quarter of 1940 of $468,356.95, 
representing a 28.6 per cent increase over the same period 
of last year. This is one of the best gains recorded by 
the company in any quarterly period for many years. 

President John V. Hanna of the United Life and Acci- 
dent Insurance Co. recently announced that the company 
had purchased the Durgin Silverware Co. factory site 
facing White Park in Concord, N. H., and would erect 
there a new home office building. The company has been 








By Frank Ellington 








as much sense as his own halting and labored words, but 
it sounded better to Spelvin. 
MORE recent example of the difference between verbal 
TN and written statements comes to my desk in the form 
of complaint or protest. Four weeks ago, striving to make 
a point and a deadline simultaneously, I quoted one Chester 
James Squires as having said that anyone possessed of 
real intelligence and an ambition to work could go out and 
get a job. I disagreed on the grounds that so many work- 
ers today have specialized in overcrowded fields, that union 
restrictions and other work hazards peculiar to our times 
militate against such happy conditions as he claimed. 
Whether or not I made my point, I did make the dead 
line, but now comes a belated rebuttal from Mr. Squires 
and I quote excerpts from it not out of any sense of fair- 
ness, but rather to serve my own convenience in attempt- 
ing to make another p. and d.l. 
~ * 7 
” Y statement,” he says in fine sarcastic vein and in 
the best rewriting of Spelvin tradition, “so man- 
gled by your usually astute editorial genius, was: ‘Any 
man of intelligence, possessing moral courage and backed 
up by intestinal fortitude, can in this day and age re- 
nounce governmental relief and make for himself a living. 
It is my firm belief that these three attributes make for all 
the prerequisites necessary to land a job.’” Now, there’s 
my point and I rest my case with just one question. Did 
he or did he not, unpremeditatedly and in the heat of argu- 
ment, say them words? However, despite my earlier dis- 
claimer of fair treatment to my correspondent, I must 
admit that he scores heavily with the balance of a well 
written letter, pointing out that the lead editorial by 
TJ.V.C., in the same issue, was at distinct variance with 
my hurriedly constructed house of cards and particularly 
when he recalled that I had based a large part of my un- 
employment survey on evidence gleaned from persons en- 
countered in taprooms. Right, Chester, that’s no place 
to be looking for work and I wish I could deny having 
mentioned such places in my essay—but it’s on record. As 
for my other quarrel in the same column—with Frank 
Nelson about the relative merits of the Giants and the 
Dodgers—I offer no retractions. After all, as this is 
Written on Tuesday morning. the Giants are only 1000 
percentage points behind first place. 


rNEWS 





in temporary quarters since February 1, having disposed 
of its old home office building. 

Robert H. Denny, director of agencies of the State 
Mutual Life, and Jason E. Stone, Jr., agency supervisor, 
left the home office in Worcester, April 12, to visit the 
company’s West Coast agencies. The trip is expected to 
take a month. 

The Connecticut Mutual Life will hold five regional 
conventions as follows: June 19-20, Excelsior Springs, Mo.; 
June 20-21, Green Lake, Wis.; June 24-25, Hot Springs, 
Va., and Lake George, N. Y., and June 25-26 at Del Monte, 
Calif. 

The Travelers of Hartford will hold its first agents’ 
convention in seven years during the third week of June 
at Quebec City. It is expected that about 700 will gather 
from all sections of the United States and Canada. 

The Dixie Life & Accident Insurance Co., Little Rock, 
Ark., is now completing its sales organization. George 
H. Burden, general contractor, is president and Rufus G. 
McDaniel, formerly state treasurer, is secretary. 

The Connecticut General Life will hold a general meet- 
ing to be attended by about 300 at New Orleans, La., 
April 30 to May 3. 

The Shenandoah Life Insurance Co. will hold its biennial 
agency convention at the home office in Roanoke. Va., 
August 22-23. 

A meeting of all Travelers’ branch office life managers, 
the first to he held at the home office in seven years, took 
place recently in Hartford. Vice-President H. H. Arm- 
strong presided at the meetings. All 81 offices throughout 
the United States and Canada were represented by man- 
agers or their assistants. 

The field force of the Ohio State Life of Columbus has 
started a special campaign to run from March 30 to May 4. 

Blair M. Fuller has been appointed district agent for 
Beverly Hills, West Los Angeles, and the western part of 
Los Angeles proper, by General Agent Russell L. Hoghe 
of the Equitable Life of Iowa. 

Theron C. Rhodes has been appointed general agent of 
the General American Life of St. Louis at Quincy, Il. 


DEATHS 


George B. Young, 73, advisory counsel of the National 
Life of Vermont since his retirement as vice-president 
and general counsel a few weeks ago, died at Montpelier, 
Vt., April 10. 

William Andrew Johnston, 37, Canton, Ohio, inspector 
of agencies in the Eastern United States division for the 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada, died April 13. 

William Francis Smith, 76, superintendent of agencies 
of the Excelsior Life of Toronto prior to his retirement 
ten years ago, died at Montreal April 13. 

George Frederick Altaffer, district manager for the 
New England Mutual Life, died at his home in Mansfield, 
Ohio. 

Nathaniel P. Langford, Sr., 67, for nearly thirty years 
general agent at St. Paul, Minn., for the Northwestern 
Mutual Life of Milwaukee, died April 18. 
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AGENCY NEWS 


A testimonial writing of $1,125,560, representing 211 
new applications, was presented to Edwin R. Erickson, 
associate general agent for the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. at Buffalo, N. Y., on April 8, in honor of the 
triple occasion of Mr. Erickson’s birthday, his 10th anni- 
versary with the Buffalo agency and his 15th anniversary 
with the John Hancock. 

O. F. Gilliom, one of the Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Co.’s leading agents, completes thirty years of service 
with the company April 27. Mr. Gilliom is holder of 
what is believed to be the world’s record for consecutive 
weekly production with more than 1,300 weeks to his 
credit. Six times he has been the company’s largest per- 
sonal producer for the year. 

Adna W. Leonard, Jr., has been appointed home office 
general agent of the Standard Life of Pittsburgh. He has 
nine years of successful sales experience with the North- 
western Mutual Life and the Massachusetts Mutlal Life 
at Los Angeles. 

Channing Davis has been appointed assistant general 
agent of the Berkshire Life Insurance Co. and is associ- 
ated with the R. A. Van Alst, Jr., General Agency, New 
York City. Mr. Davis will engage in a special service for 
general insurance men. 

The William S. Woodrow agency of the Midland Mutual 
Life at Charleston, W. Va., and the J. Ray Campbell 
agency at Parkersburg have been consolidated. Mr. Wood- 
row will be district agent and Mr. Campbell general agent. 


ServicetoPolicyholders 


By CHARLES B. BRADLEY 
General Counsel, The Prudential Insurance Company of America* 


he may take advantage of its many 


UST what do we mean by that 
phrase, service to policyholders? terms. 


John J. Crow, experienced as a personal producer and 
supervisor, has been appointed general agent for the 
Army personnel in Texas and Oklahoma by the Texas 
Prudential Life of Galveston. 

A. B. Carson, of Greenville, S. C., has become general 
agent for the Life Insurance Co. of Virginia at Greenwood, 
S. C., succeeding J. B. Hartley, who was transferred to 
Batesburg, S. C., on January 1. 

Thomas W. Strange, for the past twenty years a rep- 
resentative of the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. in Cin- 
cinnati, has been appointed associate general agent of 
the home office general agency of the Ohio National Life 
Insurance Co. in the same city. 

The Newark, N. J., agency of the State Mutual Life, of 
which Fred Lieberich, Jr., is general agent, will have its 
sixty-fifth anniversary May 1. 

Louie E. Lanford has been appointed general agent 
for the Lincoln National Life in Miami, Fla., effective 
April 1. The Lanford Agency will operate throughout 
southeast Florida. Mr. Lanford is the first Lincoln Na- 
tional Life general agent to be appointed for Florida, 
He plans the immediate expansion of the Miami office and 
the establishment of direct agencies throughout his terri- 
tory. 

Leslie M. Spoor has been appointed manager of the 
Grand Rapids agency of the Union Central Life Insurance 
Co. 

Lloyd Silberberger has been advanced to supervisor 
in the E. F. White general agency of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life at Dallas, Tex. 


Women Qualifying for 
Quarter Million Club 


The qualification of ten members 
for the 1940 Women’s Quarter Million 
Dollar Round Table of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters has 
been announced by Berenice Meistroff, 
Guardian Life, Kansas City, chairman 





Of course, the primary service 
that this company renders to the pub- 
lic is that of selling contracts of life 
insurance and paying them as they 
mature, but in carrying on that busi- 
ness, we create a relationship with 
policyholders that demands a great 
variety of other services. Those other 
services are not merely collateral; 
they are direct services arising out of 
the contract; they are not merely done 
for good will or advertising, like the 
man that comes out and wipes off your 
windshield after you have paid him 
twenty-two cents a gallon for gas. 
They are something that is very real. 

It seems to me that when the com- 
pany sells a contract which it has 
drawn, which often is complicated, 
very long and technical in its terms, 
that we have assumed an obligation to 
the policyholder to whom we sell it, 
first to let him know what his rights 
are under that contract, and second, 
to provide an easy means by which 





* Excerpts from an address before An- 
nual Conference in Newark. 
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I am glad to say that the Prudential 
recognizes its obligation in that re- 
spect. The Prudential takes this atti- 
tude about its contracts: that its obli- 
gation to advise the policyholder and 
to make easy the enforcement of his 
contract is just as clear and just as 
much a part of that contract as if it 
were written out in so many werds. 
The big problem is how can we best 
set up effective machinery so that the 
policyholder may be advised of what 
his rights are, and so that he may 
readily and easily take advantage of 
those rights.” 


Anniversary Contest 


Honoring Chairman of the Board 
Arthur F. Hall who celebrates this 
year his 35th birth month anniversary 
as head of The Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company, all agents of the 
company will compete once again in 
a nation-wide Hall Month contest in 
May. The slogan for the contest is 
“35 Days For 35 Years.” 


of the group. 

The following members renew their 
life membership in 1940: Mrs. Arley 
G. Cassady, Equitable Society, Hunt- 
ingdon, Pa.; Sara Frances Jones, 
C.L.U., Equitable Society, Chicago; 
Mrs. Lillian L. Joseph, Home Life of 
New York, N. Y.; Mrs. Rose Krohn- 
gold, Lincoln National Life, Cleve 
land; Corinne V. Loomis, John Han- 
cock Mutual, Boston; and Helen 
Summy, Equitable Society, St. Joseph. 

The following become life members 
through their 1940 qualification: Mrs. 
Gertrude Brandwein, New York Life, 
New York; Mrs. Muriel F. Briggs, 
Southland Life, Dallas; and Mrs. 
Mildred Poindexter Miller, Penn Mu 
tual, Kansas City. Anne Miller, 
Country Life, Joliet, Ill, is a first 
time qualifying member of the Round 
Table this year. The group will hold 
its annual meeting in connection with 
the 5ist annual convention of the 
National Association in Philadelphia, 


Sept. 23-27. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


HANGES of importance have been made by the 
Home Life of New York in its financial and under- 
writing departments. These, announced last week by 
Ethelbert Ide Low, chairman of the board, include 
the election of 
George N. Em- 
ory to the pos 
of financia! 
vice - president. 
In that posi- 
tion Mr. Em- 
ory, who has 
been financial 
secretary, will 
direct all the 
financial activ- 
ities of the 
company, in- 
cluding secur- 
ities, mort- 
gages and real 
estate, under a 
plan which 
will become ef- 
fective as of 
July 1. A grad- 
uate of Yale University in 1918, Mr. Emory has had 
a long career in the investment field. From 1920 to 
1933 he was with Spencer Trask & Co., investment 
house on Broad Street, New York City, where he was 
assistant manager and later manager of their bond 
department. In 1933 he went with Analytical Research 
Bureau, Inc., as vice-president and director, specializing 
in the study of credit conditions, bonds and railroad 
and public utility securities. In July, 1936, he was ap- 
pointed financial secretary of the Home Life. 
® 
THER changes of the Home Life affect Graham R. Holly, 
W. T. Thompson and Marshall L. Cleaves. Mr. Holly, superin- 
tendent of the mortgage department, will retire on July |, in ac- 


George N. Emory 


cordance with the company's retirement plans, after serving thirty- 
five years with the Home Life. Mr. Thompson, hitherto assistant 
superintendent of the mortgage department, has been elected 
mortgage secretary and on Mr. Holly's retirement will become the 
ranking officer of the mortgage department. Mr. Cleaves who, 
os underwriting supervisor, has been first assistant to Vice-Presi- 
dent Leigh Cruess, has been elected assistant secretary and will 
continue the same functions in underwriting as heretofore. The 
above changes not only bring additional responsibilities but re- 
flect recognition of outstanding performance on behalf of the 
Home Life. 
e 

erage of the news in and about New York 

finds Charles J. Zimmerman, president of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters, listed as 
guest speaker at the luncheon meeting on April 25 of 
the Life Underwriters Association of New York City. 
** * Another luncheon, based on the success of a fifty- 
day production drive, was held by the R. H. Keffer 
agency of the Aetna Life last week. Paid production 
Was $838,657. * * * James Elton Bragg, manager, 
Guardian Life, in Union Square, has a new unit man- 
ager in Robert A. Bernard, who comes to the Bragg 
ed after eight years with the Aetna Life in New 
ork. 


COMPANY CHANGES 


Thomas I. Parkinson, president of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, has announced that James Byers Black, 
president of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., and M. Hartley 
Dodge, chairman of the board of directors of the Reming- 
ton Arms Co., Inc., were elected directors of the society 
at the regular meeting of the board. Mr. Black is a mem- 
ber of the executive committee and a director of the 
Southern Pacific Co. and a director of the Home Fire & 
Marine Insurance Co. and the Del Monte Properties Co. 
of San Francisco; he is a trustee of the Edison Electric 
Institute. Mr. Dodge, a trustee of Columbia University 
since 1907, is a member of the board of managers of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co. and a 
director of Crocker Wheeler & Co. 

Harold Whitney Mason, of Brattleboro, was recently 
elected a director of the National Life of Vermont to fill 
a vacancy caused by the resignation of Charles W. 
Gammons of Boston. At the meeting of directors there 
was formal announcement of the resignation of Lewis 
W. Douglas as a member of the board. 

The number of voting trustees of the General American 
Life of St. Louis, Mo., was increased from three to seven 
April 9. The new trustees selected from among the board 
of directors are Tom K. Smith, I. Ray Carter and Thomas 
C. Moloney, all of St. Louis, and Hugh Stephens, of 
Jefferson City. 

The Canada Life Assurance Co. has appointed H. F. 
Underwood as manager of its New York City branch. 
Mr. Underwood has been a member of the Canada Life 
Quarter Million Dollar production club since joining the 
company in 1937. He currently holds the United States 
vice-presidency of that group. 

Fremont L. South, branch manager of the Sun Life of 
Canada at Des Moines, Iowa, has been transferred by the 
company to Spokane, Wash., and will assume his new 
duties about May 1. Mr. South is succeeded at Des Moines 
by J. G. Store of Sacramento, Calif. 

Vv. M. Altman, assistant cashier of the Travelers, 
Wheeling, W. Va., branch office, has been appointed cashier 
of that office. Mr. Altman first came with the Travelers 
January 24, 1930. He was promoted to assistant cashier 
January 22, 1934. 

Bert Donnally, formerly of Dallas, Tex., is now Okla- 
homa state manager of the Southland Life of Dallas. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


An underwritten retirement plan has been established 
for employees of the Fireman’s Fund group of insurance 
companies, which includes the Fireman’s Fund Insurance 
Co., the Home Fire and Marine Insurance Co., the Occi- 
dental Insurance Co., the Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Co. 
and the Occidental Indemnity Co. The pension program 
will provide retirement incomes for all 1,500 employees 
of the group, and supersedes a company pension plan in 
effect since 1913. Incomes of approximately 50 per cent 
of salary at retirement, when combined with Social Secur- 
ity Act benefits, will be provided after twenty-five years 
of membership in the plan. The retirement plan for the 
three fire companies will be underwritten by the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United States, and that of 
the two indemnity companies by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. 

The International Vitamin Corp., New York City, has 
acquired from the Prudential Insurance Co. a group life 
insurance policy of the contributory type involving a total 
of $81,000. 
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The Spectator Life Agents Brief 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Sixty-six have already registered for the 1940-41 Million 
Dollar Round Table of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. The pre-convention outing of the Round 
Table will be held at the Seaview Golf Club, Absecon, 
N. J., September 21-22, just before the National Associa- 
tion’s Philadelphia convention opens on September 23. 

The Arkansas Association of Life Underwriters, at its 
recent annual meeting at Little Rock, elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, C. W. Kinman, Jonesboro; vice- 
president, John Andrews, Fort Smith; secretary, Mrs. 
Maud S. Farrar, Texarkana; treasurer, J. A. Patterson, 
Forrest City. 

The Connecticut Life Underwriters’ Association will 
hold its annua) sales congress April 26, in the auditorium 
of the Aetna Life Building in Hartford. Paul F. Clark, 
vice-president of the John Hancock Mutual Life, will 
be one of the prinicipal speakers. 

The District of Columbia Chapter of the Chartered Life 
Underwriters has elected the following officers: President, 
J. Hicks Baldwin, Northwestern Mutua! Life; vice-presi- 
dent, J. Alan Maphis, Equitable Society; secretary-trea- 
surer, Richard W. Griswold, Guardian Life. 

The board of trustees of the Columbus (Ohio) Life 
Underwriters’ Association recently elected the following 
officers: President, E. J. Stanton, Equitable Life of Iowa; 
vice-president, Charles W. Griffith, John Hancock Mutual; 
secretary, Ely D. Miller, Provident Mutual; treasurer, 
J. Boyd Davis, Penn Mutual; national committeeman, 
Ralph W. Hoyer, John Hancock Mutual. 

On April 9 the Insurance Institute of Nebraska met for 

dinner and the monthly meeting at the Athletic Club 
in Omaha, Neb. Thirty members from Omaha and Lincoln 
attended. E. Forrest Estes, actuary of the Bankers Life 
Insurance Co. of Nebraska, described the home office 
study course of the Bankers Life for employees who do 
not want to take the longer route to the Life Office Man- 
agement Association examination. 
- Harold Cummings, vice-president in charge of agencies 
of the Minnesota Mutual Life, will address a joint meeting 
of several southern Minnesota local boards at Owatonna 
May 10. Participating will be Rochester, Fairbault, 
Austin, Mankato, Albert Lea and Owatonna. 

The sales training school, which has been sponsored 
by the Nashville (Tenn.) Association of Life Underwriters, 
completed its thirteen-week course recently. The course 
was taken by 185 local underwriters. 

The Minnesota State Association of Life Underwriters 
will hold its annual meeting at the Nicollet Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, May 15, with President Charles J. Zimmerman 
of the National Association as the speaker. 

The New Jersey State Life Underwriters’ Association, 
in cooperation with the local associations in the state, 
will hold a sales conference at the Berkeley-Carteret 
Hotel, Asbury Park, June 6-7. 

The Galveston (Tex.) Association of Life Underwriters 
has elected the following officers: President, Roy Keeling; 
vice-president, John Junker, and secretary-treasurer, Mrs. 
Ria June Flautt. 

Ten members have qualified for the 1940 Women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Table of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. 

Ralph A. Armstrong, attorney and tax authority for 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., was the 
Speaker at the monthly luncheon meeting of the Philadel- 
Phia Chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters, held on 
April 10 at the University Club, Philadelphia. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of St. Louis now 
has a paid-up membership total of 1,079. 


BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


HE House of Representatives passed the Walter-Logan 

bill last week and by its action gave the Administra- 
tion forces a sound slapping. The bill was designed to 
restrict regulatory powers of certain government agencies 
and grant court reviews of their decisions. The vote was 
279 to 97, with 128 Democrats jumping the traces and 
voting for the bill. Two lone Republicans voted against 
it. Passage of the bill by the Senate is very doubtful, 
and if it should be passed, a veto is expected from the 
President. 


e at-w 


TILITY men are of the opinion that the enfranchise- 

ment of bondholders, as advocated by Jerome N. 
Frank, chairman of the SEC, would aggravate rather 
than alleviate alleged ills of Section 11 of the Public Util- 
ity Holding Company Acts. The SEC chairman seems 
to favor a policy which might place insurance companies 
in the same status in which holding companies now find 
themselves. On Dec. 31, 1939, it is estimated, 49 leading 
life insurance companies invested some $3,396,000,000 in 
utility bonds equal to 15 per cent of the aggregate utility 
capitalization. According to utility experts, enfranchise- 
ment of bondholders would not result in localized man- 
agement as advocated by the SEC, but would shift, to 
some extent, the managerial power from the legal owners 
of utility properties to life insurance creditors. Life in- 
surance companies have not only acquired a good per- 
centage of the utilities’ funded debt, but their holdings 
represent a good share of utilities capitalization. A hold- 
ing company, under the Public Utility Holding Company 
Act, is defined as “any company which directly or indi- 
rectly owns, controls, or holds with power to vote, 10 per 
cent or more of the outstanding voting securities of a 
public utility company.” Utility spokesmen believe that 
the commission anticipates difficulty in carrying out the 
integration provision of the Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act as borne out by the fact that Chairman Frank 
proposes to enfranchise bondholders. 


* * * 


TEEL ingot production in the United States climbed 

one point to 62 per cent of capacity, The Iron Age 
estimates. A number of districts reported increases for 
the week, and recent export orders were an important 
factor. 


~ » 


"Agent egetiee average security prices for the weeks 
ended April 13 and April 20, 1940, according to the 
New York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 
Exchange as follows: 


Apr. 13 Apr. 20 
Mon. Sat } . Sat. 


70 Industrials . . 142.80 2.18 2.16 141.37 
1 EE wena hee 23.81 23.05 23.05 22.70 


100 Stocks ; 107.10 106.45 6.43 105.76 
30 BRonds . S8.12 87.27 87.35 86.95 


x x * 


thy « futures were up 4—9 points for the week and 
were confined to a narrow range chiefly to leveling 
off old accounts. Wheat prices on the Chicago Board of 
Trade were up 2% to 3% cents, a new season’s high 
prompted by fears of spreading hostilities on the warring 
fronts. Corn was 4% cents higher; oats up 1% cents and 
rye 4 cents higher. 

—The Statistician. 
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More Money 
Where More Money Is Needed 


Accident insurance designed to meet the actual hazards of 
the day, particularly the costly automobile accident — a 
contract that pays extra benefits for accidents due to auto- 
mobiles instead of to common carriers. Example of bene- 


fits: 
Weekly Income 
For ordinary accidents $ 50 
For automobile accidents* (in car or struck by one) 100 
For Loss of Life, Limb, Sight 
If due to ordinary accidents $10,000 
If due to automobile accidents* 20,000 


Payments for other losses increase 100% also 


Reimbursement 


For expenses incurred for hospital, doctors and nurses up to $1,000 


*Rider provides extra protection for automobile accidents up to 100% of lump sum 


and weekly benefits payable for ordinary accidents. 


Description and rates at local office. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Accident & Health 
—Fore! 
(Concluded from page 11) 


The possibilities are still more 
obvious for the accident insurance 
producer who also sells casualty 
lines. Here the field is more diversj- 
fied, with a number of important 
coverages available for the accident 
insurance prospect whose relation- 
ship with the producer, whether 
agent or broker, is more intimate 
because of the sale of the prelim- 
inary accident policy. Payment of 
accident claims, furthermore, leads 
to new prospects because the claim 
is usually paid to a living person, 
one who, in other words, can do the 
producer much good in future con- 
tacts. 

The 1940 objective—‘Selling to 
Meet Individual Needs’”—compre- 
hends the entire philosophy of ac- 
cident and health insurance. Of 
paramount importance is the pres- 
ervation of income, which is assured 
through the medium of an accident 
and/or health insurance contract. 
This is the essence of the annual 
National Accident and Health In- 
surance Week and the theme of the 
coast-to-coast activity which pro- 
vides a springboard for another 
year’s income for the producer and 
a guarantee of security for the 
policyholder. 











Nation-Wide Underwriting Experience 
of Accident and Health Business of 
Companies Operating in New York 


State 
ACCIDENT 
Losses 
Incurred Under- 
Premiums (Including Expenses writing 

Years — Adj. Exp.) Incurred _ Ratie 
% % ¢ 
1938 77,509,730 48.1 44.2 5,999,622 7.7 
1937 63,493,137 46.7 44.8 5,420,333 8.5 
1936 59,055,587 48.0 44.8 4,234,662 7.2 
1935 55,049,317 52.9 44.2 1,594,210 2.9 
1934 52,132,355 54.1 44.4 787,426 1.6 
1933 54,702,972 57.5 42.6 —80,862 -.! 
1932 65,864,928 62.1 43.1 —2920,247 —65.2 
1931 62,673,633 61.2 45.7 ~—4331,973 —6.8 

HEALTH 
1938 35,516,179 66.2 24.9 3,170,783 8.9 
1937 38,649,518 71.6 23.2 2,026,438 6.2 
1936 30,748,542 75.5 24.4 18,179 - 
1935 28,723,846 70.8 24.3 1,375,654 4.9 
1934 26,143,175 70.7 25.5 974,997 3.7 
1933 23,831,756 77.3 27.4 —1,124,758 —4.7 
1932 27,788,788 80.1 28.1 —2,282,077 -—8.2 
1931 31,461,004 70.8 28.9 106,500 3 








Provident Appoints Barnhurst 


The Provident Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Philadelphia an- 
nounces the appointment of Henry 6. 
Barnhurst as General Agent for Syra- 
cuse and vicinity. 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD | 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


HE training of life insurance agents perennially occupies 
- minds of all company officials. 

more attention has been paid to this subject than ever be- 
fore was the case. Particularly is this true of the smaller 
Mid-West companies which have been between generally 
bad conditions on the one hand, and strong competitive 
pressure from the big Eastern companies on the other. As 
a result, examination of production methods has been so 
keen as to be almost painful. 


N former years the business of training agents consisted 
| of picking a man who had a large acquaintance with the 
general public, getting him interested in life insurance 
commissions, giving him a rate book, and sending him out 
to shift for himself as best he might. Under the stress of 
agency research and new training ideas—looming largely 
in the past seven years—the pendulum swung far in the 
other direction. Agency officers devised elaborate account- 
ing and reporting systems for the use of agents. They 
developed training schools both intensive and costly. They 
sought every possible means of gathering data that might 
pertain to the “how, why and where” of life insurance 
selling. What was the result? Well, to me it seems that, 
by and large, the result was about the same as it had been 
under the old theories. To be sure, there was a slight re- 
duction in the turnover of agents in the upper selling 
brackets. Also, there was a definite and healthy move 
toward the C.L.U. idea; but in the rank and file of the men 
there was little apparent change. From the company 
angle, the business cost more to put on the books and man- 
agement expense rose somewhat accordingly. Furthermore, 
it cannot be said that persistency for the entire business 
improved to any appreciable extent. A great mass of data 
and figures was assembled, but the use of the material 
remained doubtful. 


KNOW that all this sounds pessimistic, but the fact re- 

mains that the life insurance placed on the books of the 
companies during the years from 1919 to about 1929 (when 
specialized agency training was a rarity) was put on those 
books at less expense, and had a better persistency, than 
has since been the case. Of course, the period after 1929 
was a severe depression era, but that alone is not an 
explanation. Perhaps some of the reason lies in the cir- 
cumstance that there has grown up a type of agency offi- 
cer who believes that it is unnecessary for the agent to 
know anything about the business except as regards his 
owncompany. This director deplores the use of insurance 
books which give factual data about companies, their poli- 
He is the exact 
antithesis of the earlier agency men who gave their pro- 


ty costs and their financial background. 


ducers many different publications and encouraged them 
to study effective ways and means of meeting competition. 
The man who knows his business and knows what others 
in his business are doing, is the man who can sell. He who 
sees only what is right before his eyes had a limited field 
of vision and, consequently, a limited future. 


In the last decade 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


With Governor John W. Bricker and Superintendent 
of Insurance John A. Lloyd to represent the state govern- 
ment on the program of the annual meeting of the Ohio 
Association of Life Underwriters, to be held at Toledo 
May 3-4, principal addresses will be delivered by the fol- 
lowing life insurance men: M. J. Cleary, president, North- 
western Mutual Life; Isaac Kibrick, New York Life, 
Boston; Dennis B. Maduro, Life Underwriters’ Association 
of New York; Walter F. Szwed, leading producer, Pruden- 
tiai, and J. Perry Meek, Acacia Mutual, Indianapolis. 

A life sales congress under the auspices of the Pennsy]- 
vania State Association of Life Underwriters, will be held 
on May 4. Four speakers on the program have been an- 
nounced as follows: Isaac Kibrick, New York Life; Hilbert 
Rust, associate editor of the Research & Review Service; 
Earnest H. Wilkes, vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Life, and Harry T. Wright, vice-president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 

The Canadian Fraternal Association will hold its annual 
meeting in the Hotel London, London, Ontario, May 16-17. 
Arthur P. Earle, president of the Montreal Life and of the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers’ Association, and Miss 
Frances Partridge, secretary of the Woman’s Benefit 
Association and president of the National Fraternal Con- 
gress of America, will be the principal speakers. 

J. Bruce Trotter, of New Orleans, was elected chairman 
of the Southern Round Table of the Life Advertisers’ 
Association at the close of a two-day annual session at 
New Orleans April 12. William Sexton, of Houston, Tex., 
was elected vice-chairman, and Powell Stamper, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., secretary. The group selected Dallas, Tex., 
for the 1941 meeting. 

















46th Year of Service... | 


HE STATE LIFE of Indiana is a purely 

mutual, old-line, legal reserve Com- | 
pany in its forty-sixth year of dependable 
service. .. . Has paid over $123,000,900 to 
policyholders and beneficiaries, and in 
addition holds assets of over $53,000,000 
for their benefit. . . . Issues policies from 
ages one day to sixty-five years, includ- 
ing Juvenile, Educational Fund, Family 
Income, Salary Continuance, Retirement | 
Income, and other up-to-date forms.... | 
Agency opportunities with complete train- | 
ing for those qualified | 


e THE e 


STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 
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sales technique and the theme of the safety drives have succeeded in vari- 
New York Sales Congress week, or the protection of income. ous cities in reducing the accident toll, | 
Precedes A. & H. Week With William C. Jeffrey, Royal but insisted that there is a large 
Indemnity, presiding as chairman of amount of work left for safety av. 
A two-hour sales congress, attend- the Accident & Health Week Com- thorities as well as for accident and 
ed by several hundred producers and mittee, the brief address of welcome health producers, whose services in 
featuring experts in accident and was delivered by Wesley T. Hammer, protecting the income of those sus. , 
health production and underwriting, Commercial Casualty, president of taining accidents is invaluable. h 
marked the formal introduction to the club, while the featured address A sales skit followed with these 
Accident & Health Week in New was that of Wallace J. Falvey, vice- participants: The Prospect, Frank , 
York City on April 16. president and New York manager of C. Stackpole; the Salesman, Harry A. b 
The congress, held in the New the Massachusetts Bonding & Insur- Usher, and the Secretary, Miss 
York State Chamber of Commerce ance Co. Marcia Dale. This was patterned on 
building under the auspices of the Mr. Falvey, who is also honorary “The Strange Interlude” and _por- . 
Accident & Health Club of New York, chairman of the Accident & Health trayed both the technique of the pro- ; 
sounded the keynote of the annual Week Committee for New York City, ducer and the mental asides which 
week with a program which stressed cited statistics which showed how indicated the reactions of the pros- ‘ 
pect. 
The claim department is an impor- F 
tant item in the development of . 
accident and health insurance, Clem- i 
ent F. Dempsey, Travelers, vice-presi- ¥ 
} dent of the New York Club, tod f 3 
PH L AD LPH A | F ] the sales congress. Three duties of | * 
| K | J EK the claim department are paramount 
in this connection, he added. These tk 
are to pay legitimate claims prompt- n 
INSURANCE COMPANY Jt: to tisatowttegicimate”cisim | 
with courtesy so as not to hamper = 
THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT the agent in his work, and to make = 
every effort to fight fraudulent of 
to the claims. th 
> -um—“*S "hao " al 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT OF THE STATE OF Rohe orem on te ae 
PENNSYLVANIA Bradley, Globe Indemnity, as the un- - 
derwriter; Clement F. Dempsey as 
BALANCE SHEET the claim man, and Joseph K. Dennis, 
Continental Casualty, the producer. 
December 31, 1939 Richard W. Fairbanks ferreted out | 
the floor questions with a roving | 
> microphone. | To 
ASSETS Certificates of attainment were pre su! 
Cash in Banks and Office ..........000cccccceecccesceeees: $624,311.21 sented at the close of the congress § er: 
Investments in Government and General Bonds and Stocks... —2,658,080.41 to those who qualified by examination 7 
[Valued on basis furnished by Insurance Commissioners | and production. t 
Mortgages on Real Estate, First Liens on Urban and Suburban 
ge eee ee reer rr errs ee 3,461,424.94 - 
I aids hk kod e'g.dwa he od note Ke Kew ee $3,711,765.30 j 
ne ENON cic voncceesccevsecnss 125,000.00  3.586.765.30 : “ 
Tea to Honor President | « 
Loans to Policyholders against their Cash Values............ 3,204,342.08 5 4 
Premium Notes on Policies in Force ...................... 129,943.95 Of League of Ins. W omen 4 
Net Due and Deferred Premiums and Other Assets.......... 147,173.22 » =6RAI 
ee SOD 5 one bed bacon vsnasco 108,626.00 A tea in honor of Mrs. Helen Wolf- : 
. sone sohn, president of the League of In 
$13.920,667.11 . » : _ 
surance Women, is being arranged by 
ar the League and will be held in the “ 
LIABILITIES Neptune Room, Hotel Pierre, Fifth * 
Policyholders’ Reserves Required by Law [as computed by | Avenue and 61st Street, New York 
_ seep gg sem Set — 7 — City, on May 9 from 4 to 6 p. @ s 
ability and Double Indemnity Reserves -..'....--......, $12,613,671.00 f  S4pplementing the tea will be afa® 8 
Claims Awaiting Completed Papers ........................ 49,910.00 ion show. st 
Dividends to the Credit of Policyholders ................... 215,426.00 Arrangements for the affair ar 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance .................... 95,815.00 under the direction of Mrs. Lia = 
Taxes Accrued Bay Oo a ee ee oe 21,900.00 Sesenh. ensisted by the fellow Br 
I sd. Bia TE Geb GGG be eleas becccvecesccusnsas 16,762.00 Joseph, assisted by the following St 
ih i cnc RS CR bab one hides seded eae 700,000.00 mittee: Dorothy M. Boond, Bertha 
EE EAhcesGe na Vabsccgd t Messe ese hbrdacdeteccncevencentss 207,183.11 Loheed, Mildred Stone, Esther Mas ts 
~ $13.920.667.1] ters, Margaret Hasbrouk, Marian a 
a a ’ so deel = Ives, Elsia Matthews and Bessie Lo 
CLIFTON MALONEY, President THEODORE C. KNAPP. Secretary Lederer. Admission price to both te 
al and fashion show is $1.25. = 
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President av. I. Parkinson of his talk to a clarifying discussion alive and strong, while recognizing 


; of life insurance fundamentals, an op- the increase of national concerns, was 

Addresses N.Y. Brokers portunity to speak more especially stressed by the speaker, who distin- 
” about the investment angle as affected guished “representative government” 

The Federal Administration’s “de- by government policy. from “expert government, a stepping- 
liberate easy-money policy” was “What we have done to date we can stone to that which is furthest from 
soundly denounced by Thomas I. Par- still do, if government policy does not democratic government.” 
kinson, president of the Equitable continue to be utterly foolish and un- 
Life Assurance Society, speaking as reasonable,” said Mr. Parkinson, who 
the guest of honor at the annual stated that the easy-money policy was Republic National Names 
luncheon of the Insurance Brokers’ artificial and was maintained partly Three General Agents 
Association of New York, Inc., at the by short-term borrowings and partly 5 ‘ 
Astor on Tuesday of this week. Before by the tax-exempt feature; against The Republic National Life, Dallas, 
the main address, President Clement that latter factor, he said, President Texas, has appointed Verlie H. Tomp- 
L. Despard of the association intro- Roosevelt had warned the country kins, C. E. Gillmore, and R. E. Jami- 
duced Insurance Superintendent Louis twice in the past two years. “But,” son as general agents. Mr. Gillmore, 
H. Pink, who paid his respects to he added, “the Government is taking who will represent the company at 
three other guests on the dais—Charles away by tax-exemption with one hand San Angelo, Texas, has offices at 804 
F. J. Harrington, Massachusetts in- what it boasts of saving with the San Angelo National Bank Bldg. 
surance commissioner, and two Co- other.” Savings bank depositors and R. E. Jamison has gone to Austin, 
lumbia University professors, Edwin life insurance policyholders had lost where he will locate at 301 Nalle Bldg. 
W. Patterson, chief codifier of the | many millions of dollars because of . Mr. Tompkins’ headquarters will be 
New York state insurance law, and the Government’s financial policy, he in Little Rock, Ark. 
Ralph H. Blanchard. said. 

“The two professors” figured more Throughout his talk, which was all . . ‘ . 
than once s President Parkinson’s the more eloquent for being informal, Equitable Society Directors 
remarks, particularly when he con- President Parkinson recognized that Thomas I. Parkinson, president of 
trasted their services to those of “the he was speaking to an audience pri- The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
assistant professors who have flocked marily concerned with property insur- ciety of the United States, has an- 
to the District of Columbia and one ance, for which underwriting is more nounced that James Byers Black, 
of whom remarked to me wonderingly important than investment. But he president of Pacific Gas & Electric 
that ‘it looks as though the life insur- based his remarks so broadly upon Company, and M. Hartley Dodge, 
ance business has a mortgage on national welfare that everybody pres- chairman of the board of directors of 
America.’”” That gave Mr. Parkin- ent was keenly interested. The im- Remington Arms Co., Inc., have been 
son, who had devoted the first part portance of keeping local government elected directors of the Society. 


WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of Franklin Life, General American, Guardian Life of 


lowa. Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 
eral. Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 








Amount Invested Per Cent Amount Invested Per Cent Amount Invested Per Cent Amount Invested Per Cent 


Week Ending to Total Week Ending to Tota! Week Ending to Total Week Ending to Total 
March 22 Investment March 2° Investment April 6 Investment April 13 Investment 
LOANS 
On Farm Property $ 515.370 6.01 $ 1,430,448 18.14 $ 454.477 11.00 $ 483,542 5.37 
On Dwellings and Business Property 1, C09, 863 11.79 4,197,746 53.22 1,388,735 33.61 1,207,905 13.98 
Total $ 1,525,233 17.80 $ 5,628,194 71.36 $ 1,843,212 44.61 $ 1,671,447 19.35 
RAILROAD SECURITIES 
Bonds 5 $ 598,740 6.99 $ 4,200 .05 $ 712,566 17.25 $ 3,415,083 39.53 
Stocks = 
Total $ 598,740 6.99 $ 4,200 05 $ 712,566 17.25 $ 3,415,083 39.53 
PUBLIC UTILITY SECURITIES 
Bonds . $ 1,570,400 18.33 $ 876,140 11.11 $ 472,584 11.44 $ 716,422 8.29 
Stocks 75.000 88 29.419 ‘71 29.419 34 
Total ~ $ 1,645,400 19.21 $ 876,140 | 11.11 $ 502,003 12.15 $ 745,841 8.63 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
U. S$. Government Bonds $ 1,087,344 12.69 $ 400,000 5.07 $ 1,207,422 13.98 
in Bonds 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments 
State, County, Municipal 2.655.833 30.99 946 954 12.00 $ 919,560 22.25 $ 1,008,029 11.67 
Total $3,743,177 | 43.68 $ 1,346,954 17.07 $ 919,560 22.25 $ 2,215,451 25.65 
MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 
Bonds $ 846,286 9.88 $ 22,020 28 $ 154,088 3.73 $ 588,200 6.81 
Stocks 210.000 2.45 10, 900 13 500 01 2.746 03 
Total $1,056,288 | 12.33  $ 32,020 4 $ 154,588 3.74 $ 590,946 6.84 
RECAPITULATION 
Bonds $ 6,758,603 78.87 $ 2,249,314 28.51 $ 2.258.798 54.68 $ 6,935, 156 80.28 
Stocks 285.000 3.33 10,000 13 29.919 71 32,165 37 
Loans 1, 525.233 17.80 5,628,194 71.36 1,843,212 44.61 1,671,447 19.35 
; «400.00 «| ~Ss«$ 4,131,929 100.00 $ 8,638,768 100.00 


Total “$ 8,568,836 100.00 $ 7,887,508 
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A New Building—and 
What It Symbolizes 


F all special occasions, dedi- 

catory exercises for new 
buildings are usually slavishly 
routine affairs and the speeches 
which accompany them most per- 
functory. Not so, however, the 
dedication of the new home of- 
fice building of the Bankers Life 
of Iowa which took place a fort- 
night ago at Des Moines. 

As President Gerard S. Nollen 
said in his introductory remarks, 
a building is an inanimate, mate- 
rial thing—a structure made of 
stone and steel. But if you know 
Mr. Nollen you know that he is 
not like the Wordsworthian 
character to whom— 

A primrose by a river's brim 
A yellow primrose was to him 
And nothing more. 

And so he went on to add that 
“this building would be nothing 
but a useless shell if it were not 
an instrumentality for rendering 
human service, and that is spir- 
itual, not material. The power of 
this building as an instrumental- 
ity for rendering human service 
depends upon the mental power 
of the people who are to occupy 
it, and mental power is spiritual, 
not material.” 

With that as a keynote, the 
program went on to develop the 
philosophy of Bankers Life and 
a human interpretation of the 
functions of each department. 
Again quoting Mr. Nollen: “Be- 
cause of these facts relating to 
human life and human enter- 
prise, we are not going to talk to 
you today about assets and liabil- 
ities expressed in terms of dol- 
lars, but about resources and ob- 
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ligations expressed in terms of 
human mental power. We are not 
going to talk to you about in- 
come and disbursements in terms 
of dollars and cents, but we are 
going to talk to you about the in- 
flow and outflow of human emo- 
tions and human philosophy in 
our company organization. We 
are going to discuss not the ma- 
terial results of Bankers Life 
management, but the philosophy 
which motivates that manage- 
ment.” 

The ensuing speakers did ex- 
actly that, and out of the pro- 
gram in its entirety there flowed 
a remarkably human, vivid pic- 
turization of the philosophy of a 
life insurance institution. 

Remarkable success, for exam- 
ple, was achieved by G. W. Fow- 
ler, vice-president and treasurer 
of the company, in describing 
the objectives and functions of 
the company’s investment de- 
partment in a sympathetic and 
understandable way. Without the 
quotation of a single figure or 
the mention of any individual 
bond or security, Mr. Fowler 
managed to develop an absorbing 
story of the company’s invest- 
ment practices and a demonstra- 
tion of the service thus rendered 
to the national economy. 

The philosophy of the Bank- 
ers Life field management was 
described by Vice-President W. 
W. Jaeger, who stressed the pro- 
fessional caste of modern life in- 
surance salesmanship and ex- 
plained the detailed educational 
system installed by Bankers Life 
for their field representatives. 
He even pointed proudly to the 
temporary decline in new writ- 
ings that occurred during the 
seven-year period when the 










Bankers Life deliberately set out 
to reduce the number of sales- 
men under contract to them in 
order to build, for the long pull, 
an organization peopled only by 
those men who have the intelli. 
gence to understand the value 
and importance of writing life 
insurance in harmony with the 
needs of the prospect. 

The philosophy of Bankerg 
Life home office management 
was the subject of an address by 
E. M. McConney, vice-president 
and actuary, who, in an able 
phrase, summed up the com 
pany’s attitude towards employ- 
ees this wise: “We recognize our 
people, not as cogs in a machine 
but as individual personalities 
entitled to fair consideration—as 
intelligent human _ beings—as 
partners in the task of rendering 
the best possible service to the 
members of the company for 
whose benefit the company is 
conducted.” 

We are much impressed with 
the rich intellectual content of 
these exercises. The dedication of 
a new home office building might 
have been utilized as an occasion 
to indulge in a bath of self-praise 
and glorification of personalities 
and records. Instead, the officers 
chose to make the new edifice the 
symbol of the living, breathing 
spirit of service that is the phi- 
losophy of life insuranct. We 
cannot imagine a finer presenta- 
tion for general public consump- 
tion and could wish that the 
Bankers Life might gather these 
excellent addresses together in 
a single volume that would 
carry the message to many more 
people, both within and without 
the business, than it was possible 
to accommodate at Des Moines. 
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